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What’s  New  in  Words  These  Days? 

THOMAS  D.  HORN 
The  University  of  Texas 


E  HAVE  BEEN  hearing  a  great  deal 
these  past  few  years  about  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  science  and  technology.  Social 
change  is  taking  place  just  as  rapidly. 
In  the  midst  of  many  fast  moving  devel¬ 
opments,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the 
“old”  is  giving  way  to  the  "new”  on  all 
fronts.  Is  such  the  case  in  the  vocabulary 
needed  for  written  communication  to¬ 
day?  Let  us  examine  the  evidence. 

First  of  all,  the  very  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  dictates  that  a  relatively  few 
words  carry  the  major  load  in  the  total 
frequency  of  use.  Indeed,  the  approx¬ 
imately  three  thousand  words  of  highest 
frequency  of  use  ordinarily  comprise  al¬ 
most  97%  of  the  total  number  of  run¬ 
ning  words  written.  It  is  apparent  when 
examining  even  the  present  article  that 
certain  words  are  used  over  and  over. 

Nevertheless,  to  most  people,  it  seems 
rather  logical  that  some  new  words  must 
be  coming  into  our  vocabularies  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  cultural  and  scientific  advances. 
One  thinks  of  jets,  rockets,  atom  bombs, 
television,  and  jive  talk  as  examples  of 
new  word  potentials.  Suppose  we  look 
into  some  practical  testing  of  the  “logic 
of  newness.” 

If  we  would  examine  some  examples 
of  modern  everyday  writing,  perhaps  the 
words  new  to  written  communication 
might  be  identified.  This  has  been  done 
(1,  5,  12).  Sample  tabulations  have 


been  made  from  letters  written  over  a 
period  of  about  one  year  to  the  editors 
of  the  following  periodicals:  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  (7),  Time  (10),  La¬ 
dies  Home  Journal  (6),  Des  Moines 
Register  (11),  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

(8) ,  Dallas  Morning  News  (3),  Life 

(9) ,  and  the  New  York  Times  (4).  All 
words  were  recorded  as  written. 

Almost  immediately,  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  brevity  became  evident  through  the 
wide  use  of  initials.  Examples  recorded 
were:  C.I.O.,  D.P.,  F.B.L,  F.H.A.,  G.L, 
NATO,  P.O.W.,  R.O.K.,  T.V.,  U.N., 
UNESCO,  USO,  V.A.,  WAC,  and 
VV’AAF.  Some  writers  used  periods  with 
the  initials  while  others  used  no  periods. 

A  considerable  number  of  existing 
words  were  combined  for  use  in  new 
contexts.  Examples  of  these  were:  baby¬ 
sitter,  berchhead,  carpool,  hangover, 
iron  lung,  and  slap-happy.  Again  there 
were  differences  betw'een  writers  on 
such  questions  as  whether  or  not  to  hy¬ 
phenate.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  spellings  of  compound  words 
tend  to  begin  with  double  words,  make 
the  transition  to  hyphenation,  and  then 
eventually  drop  the  hyphen  and  become 
single  words. 

Overtones  of  humor,  sarcasm,  and  in¬ 
genuity  were  delightfully  shown  through 
special  combinations  of  two  or  more 
words.  Also,  the  influence  of  editorial 
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Style  found  in  certain  periodicals  was 
indicated  by  such  examples  as:  deep- 
freeze-mitik-coat-and-5%,  gloom-and- 
doom,  faint-hearted,  pinko-to-magenta, 
globalony,  and  in-Texication. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  already 
given,  numbers  of  existing  words  took 
on  new  meanings  or  extensions  of  exist¬ 
ing  meanings.  This  was  seen  in  such 
words  as:  jerk,  jet,  neck,  and  setups. 

The  sample  included  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  running  words,  of  which 
22,485  were  different  words.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  39%  or  8,774  of 
these  different  words  had  a  frequency  of 
only  one.  The  next  step  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  the  different  words  tabu¬ 
lated  could  be  called  “new”  to  written 
communication. 

The  practical  solution  to  identifying 
the  new  words  was  to  check  each  word 
in  the  tabulation  against  the  word  lists 
in  W  ebster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  copyright  1923;  and  the  addenda 
or  new  word  section  of  W’ebster’s  New 
International  Dictionary,  copyright 
1927.  Then,  the  words  not  found  in 
those  two  volumes  were  checked  against 
the  lists  in  the  1956  copyright  of  W'eb- 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary. 
Lists  were  made  of  those  words  that  did 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  three  diction¬ 
aries,  and  also  those  words  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  early  editions,  but  did 
appear  in  the  1956  edition.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  reasonably  safe  assumption  that 
such  words  might  be  considered  "new.” 

However,  due  to  the  fact  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  dictionaries  do  not  list  all 
existing  words,  it  is  possible  that  some 
very  low  frequency  words  were  erron¬ 
eously  identified  as  “new.”  Also,  certain 
words  from  specialized  vocabularies 
might  not  be  shown  in  any  of  the  Web¬ 
ster  editions,  but  which  have  existed  for 
some  time.  For  this  reason,  a  number  of 
the  few  so<alled  “new”  words  may  be 


new  only  in  the  sense  of  not  being  in 
general  use. 

The  words  not  found  in  the  diction¬ 
aries  mentioned  above  were  then  classi¬ 
fied  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  “New”  words:  simple  or  root 
words,  noncompound  or  nonde- 
rived  words,  such  as  canasta, 
fooey,  and  jalopy. 

2.  Words  formed  by  affixation: 

a.  by  prefixation — abristle,  de¬ 
icer 

b.  by  suffixation — collaboration¬ 
ists,  jelled. 

3.  W  ords  formed  by  compounding, 
either  solid  or  hyphenated: 

a.  composed  of  two  or  more  sim¬ 
ple  words,  for  example,  atoni- 
ic-powered,  crackpot,  and 
juke-box. 

b.  composed  of  one  simple  word 
and  a  combining  element 
and /or  affix,  such  as  anti- 
Americanism,  telecast,  and 
geopolitical. 

4.  Nonce  forms:  words  used  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  excel- 
lentissimo  and  milquetoastish. 

Of  the  22,485  different  words  tabu¬ 
lated,  only  216  or  .96%  were  not  found 
in  either  the  1923  or  the  1927  edition 
of  W^ebster’s  International  Dictionary. 
Many  of  these  216  words  were  deriva¬ 
tions.  Ninety-one  of  the  216  words  had 
a  frequency  of  two  or  more;  the  rest 
had  a  frequency  of  one. 

W  hen  only  those  words  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  ten  or  more  were  considered, 
just  seven  words  survived.  They  were: 

"New"  words 
radar 
smog 

Words  formed  by  compounding 
a-bomb  (s)  and  atom  bomb  com¬ 
bined  frequencies 
brain-washing 
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H-bomb 

three-D 

television 

Other  “new”  words  with  frequencies 
of  from  two  to  nine  were:  goofy, 
jeepCs^,  motels,  Nazi,  nylon,  putsch, 
and  stooges.  Examples  of  words  formed 
by  affixation  were:  corruptionism ,  corn¬ 
iest,  flour idation,  mccarthyism,  pink- 
o(s),  and  rightist.  Examples  of  words 
formed  by  compounding  were:  bobby- 
pin,  cold  war,  wet-back,  and  cinema¬ 
scope. 

From  the  evidence  above  it  can  be 
seen  that  new'  words  are  appearing  in 
written  communication,  but  the  total 
number  and  frequencies  of  these  words 
are  small;  in  fact,  they  are  negligible. 
At  the  same  time,  the  central  core  of 
high  frequency  words  needed  and  used 


by  both  adults  and  children  were  found 
to  remain  very  constant  (1,2). 

New  meanings  for  existing  words  and 
extensions  of  existing  meanings  and 
words  have  increased  the  usability  of 
our  everyday  language.  In  this  sense,  it 
may  be  said  that  our  writing  needs  are 
changing,  but  the  practical  implications 
for  the  language  arts,  particularly  spell¬ 
ing,  are  minor.  This  does  not  mean  we 
should  ignore  new  information  about 
w'riting  vocabularies.  Instead,  intelligent 
use  of  research  findings  may  be  made  in 
the  spelling  curriculum  while  we  avoid 
the“nothing-constant-we-live-in-a-chang- 
ing-w'orld”  trap. 

A  few  new  words  of  relatively  low' 
frequency  will  appear  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  three  thousand  words  of 
highest  frequency  remain  pretty  much 
the  same. 
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The  Relationship  Between 

Reading  and  Spelling 

RUSSELL  G.  STAUFFER 
Director  The  Reading-Study  Center 
University  of  Delaware 


TPhis  is  an  article  for  parents  and 
teachers.  It  is  about  spelling  and  reading 
and  about  how  these  two  facets  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  related.  All  parents  want  their 
children  to  read  and  write — which  usu¬ 
ally  means  to  spell.  They  want  them  to 
succeed. 

In  the  United  States,  where  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people  must  be 
served,  we  try  to  equali/.e  the  education¬ 
al  oportunities  for  all.  This  is  well-nigh 
impossible  and  especially  so  because  we 
place  a  high  premium  on  each  individu¬ 
al’s  achieving  his  optimum. 

Today’s  world  is  a  reading  and 
writing  world.  Ability  to  read  is  needed 
at  every  turn.  Similarly,  ability  to  write 
is  required — at  home,  at  school,  at 
work,  and  at  play.  The  day  of  w'riting 
an  X  rather  than  signing  a  name  has 
long  been  passed.  Anyone  who  cannot 
read  and  write  is  truly  out  of  step.  This, 
then,  is  why  parents  are  so  genuinely 
concerned. 

What  is  Reading? 

When  reading  is  defined  as  getting 
meaning,  it  goes  well  beyond  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  words.  It  becomes  synonymous 
with  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  entertainment  and  fun  on  the 
other.  Therefore,  even  during  the  initial 
stages  of  learning,  reading  is  used  as  a 
means  to  learning  and  enjoyment. 

Reading  for  meaning  goes  well  be¬ 


yond  rote  learning.  It  is  far  more  than 
a  simple  mechanical  skill,  a  series  of 
rhythmic  eye-movements,  or  a  process 
of  accurate  word  recognition.  It  is  a 
complex  organization  of  patterns  of  the 
higher  mental  processes.  As  Dr.  Gates 
says:  “It  can  and  should  embrace  all 
types  of  thinking,  evaluating,  judging, 
imagining,  reasoning,  and  problem-solv¬ 
ing”  (4). 

This  broad  conception  of  reading  does 
not  mean  that  word-attack  skills  and  ac¬ 
curate  word  perception  are  of  no  con¬ 
sequence.  Rather,  it  implies  that  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  not  upon  skills  of  this  nature 
but  upon  purposeful  reading. 

Techniques  of  word  recognition  are 
important.  Command  of  phonetic  and 
structural  analysis  skills  is  essential. 
These  skills  can  help  the  reader  attack 
new  material  in  order  to  get  it  to  yield 
its  meaning.  The  steps  for  attacking  the 
structure  of  words  are  numerous.  Even 
so,  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  skills 
should  be  taught.  W'hen  the  pupils  have 
a  need  for  word  attack  skills  and  arc 
ready  to  use  them  in  functional  activities 
— activities  in  which  they  are  engaged 
in  a  search  for  meaning — then  the  skills 
should  he  taught. 

What  is  Spelling? 

To  name  or  to  write  or  to  print  in 
their  ptoper  order  the  letters  of,  as  a 
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word — this  is  spelling.  Spelling  is  con-  Similarly,  close  relationships  exist  be- 
cerned  with  the  form  of  the  word,  either  tween  listening  and  speaking, 
its  spoken  form  or  its  written  form,  or  The  correlations  between  reading  and 
both.  Spelling  requires  accurate  repro-  spelling  are  relatively  high  (5).  Studies 
duction  or  recall  of  the  letters  in  their  show  that  children  spell  words  they  can 
proj^er  order.  read  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 

The  accurate  speller  must  be  a  pro-  those  they  cannot  read.  This  is  true  at 
ducer.  To  do  this,  impression  must  pre-  all  levels. 

cede  expression;  intake  must  precede  At  the  primary  level  where  reading 
outflow.  To  produce  by  writing  usually  instruction  and  spelling  instruction  are 
goes  well  beyond  spelling  to  the  pro-  initiated,  the  relationship  between  the 
duction  of  ideas.  This  implies  that  spell-  tw'o  skills  seems  to  be  most  apparent, 
ing  skill  should  be  .so  efficient  that  the  This  is  the  level  at  which  teachers  seem 
writer  can  write  words  quickly  and  cor-  to  grasp  more  clearly  than  at  any  other 
rectly  and,  in  most  instances,  without  the  relationship  between  spoken  lan- 
pausing  to  think  about  the  spelling.  guage  facility  and  the  acquiring  of  fa- 
Research  shows  that  the  best  spelling  cility  with  written  language.  This  is 
intake  is  through  visual  presentation.  In  true  because  circumstances  force  tbe 
other  words,  knowledge  of  the  written  recognition  of  the  relationship, 
form  of  the  word  to  be  spelled  is  most  Children  starting  to  school  come 
advantageous.  Stated  another  way,  spell-  equipped  with  varying  amounts  of  oral 
ing  is  predominantly  a  visual  perception  language  facility.  They  can  talk  and 
skill.  listen.  They  know  how  to  communicate 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  imply  that  orally,  even  though  they  do  not  know 
careful  pronunciation  with  a  focus  on  about  the  complexities  of  language — its 
syllables  does  not  help  recall.  What  is  syntax  and  grammar, 
meant  is  that  emphasis  during  learning  Research  shows  that  the  best  single 
should  be  on  visual  presentation  or  “see-  yardstick  of  a  child’s  readiness  for  read¬ 
ing”  the  word.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  ing  is  how  well  he  talks,  or  the  extent 
is  known  that  “saying”  the  word  as  well  of  his  oral  language  facility.  As  a  matter 
as  ‘writing”  the  word  does  increase  the  of  fact,  this  verbal  facility  is  a  good  mea- 
effectiveness  of  learning.  sure  of  the  child’s  intelligence.  Ability 

to  use  words  is  significant  probably  be- 
Relation ships  Between  cause  it  indicates  a  wide  experience  with 

Reading  and  Spelling  things  and  people,  and  as  such  is  a 

Reading  and  writing  are  facets  of  symptom  of  both  intelligence  and  ma- 
language.  Both  facets  utilize  visual  turity.  While  word  training  may  en- 
imagery.  Both  use  the  written  form.  courage  the  growth  of  a  child  toward 
Listening  and  speaking  are  also  facets  “intellectual  maturity,”  it  cannot  create 
of  language.  Both  of  these  facets  utilize  such  growth.  This  is  something  that  can 
auditory  imagery.  Both  use  sound.  be  created  only  by  more  experience. 

It  seems  almost  too  evident  to  state,  along  with  the  correct  use  of  words  to 
therefore,  that  a  close  relationship  ex-  communicate  the  experience, 
ists  between  reading  and  spelling  be-  Beginning  Reading  Instruction.  Pri- 
cause  both  facets  of  language  use  visual  mary  level  teachers  usually  initiate  read- 
form.  Research  shows  that  this  is  true,  ing  instruction  by  following  one  of  two 
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plans  or  by  combining  the  two.  Many 
first-grade  teachers  start  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  by  using  a  so-called  experience  ap¬ 
proach.  W’hat  they  do  is  utilise  as  fully 
as  possible  children’s  experiences  and 
oral  language  facility  as  a  source  for  a 
reading  vocabulary. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  The 
child  dictates  to  the  teacher  stories,  re¬ 
ports,  or  just  ideas,  preferably  about 
things  he  has  expeienced.  Imaginative 
stories  may  also  be  used.  The  teacher 
records  what  the  child  dictates.  After 
accumulating  many  dictated  charts,  par¬ 
ticularly  individual  charts,  the  child 
begins  to  recognize  frequently-recurring 
words  or  unusual,  vivid  words.  This  is 
the  first  step  toward  learning  to  read. 
Once  the  child  sees  that  he  can  read  the 
printed  words  and  can  do  so  in  different 
places,  then  he  begins  to  look  for  word- 
recognition  clues  he  can  use  to  read 
more  words. 

At  first,  the  words  the  pupil  knows 
are  recognized  entirely  by  their  form. 
He  becomes  amazingly  sharp  at  recog¬ 
nizing  small  differences  both  in  and 
among  words  and  remembering  them. 
All  this  is  done  largely  by  form  clues  or 
by  the  word’s  configuration.  Teachers 
call  these  sight  words  because  the  pu¬ 
pils  recognize  them  at  sight  without 
needing  to  use  phonetic  or  structural 
analysis  clues. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  accumu¬ 
lated  a  sizeable  sight  vocabulary  and  is 
turning  to  books,  he  has  also  picked  up 
the  spelling  of  a  few  words.  The  writing 
activities  of  a  first-year  program  alert 
him  to  the  need  for  reproducing  words 
in  writing.  As  a  result  of  these  activities 
he  discovers  that  he  can  reproduce 
(spell)  some  of  the  words  he  can  read. 
In  other  words,  the  recognition  (read¬ 
ing)  of  the  words  by  their  meaning  and 
form  has  also  facilitated  the  reproduc¬ 


tion  (spelling)  of  the  words. 

This  process  of  word  recognition  util¬ 
izes  a  series  of  interrelated  language 
factors  and  does  so  in  logical  sequences. 
The  process  starts  with  the  child’s  own 
experiences  and  the  vocabulary  he 
chooses  for  telling  about  them;  to  the 
seeing  that  reading  is  only  talk  written 
down;  to  the  recognition  of  his  own 
words  because  he  is  the  author  as  well 
as  the  reader;  to  the  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  words  by  their  form;  and  finally, 
to  the  spelling  reproduction  of  the 
words  he  can  read  because  he  used 
meaning  clues,  visual  form  clues,  and 
auditory  (sound)  clues. 

Some  teachers  use  only  a  basal  reader 
approach.  They  follow  the  word  intro¬ 
duction  plan  set  up  in  the  pre-primers. 
The  authors  of  whatever  basal  reader 
program  is  used  have  tried  to  introduce 
words  on  a  carefully  structured  word- 
by-word  plan.  The  words  they  choose  to 
introduce  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on, 
are  usually  selected  from  studies  of  chil- 
ren’s  spoken  vocabularies.  This  is  the 
way  the  authors  try  to  select  a  reading 
vocabulary  that  will  contain  words  that 
are  common,  frequently  used,  and 
meaningful.  It  is  an  attempt  at  identi¬ 
fying  an  average  situation.  Even  though 
the  so-called  stories  built  on  a  few  words 
represent  an  awkward  use  of  language, 
the  controlled  repetition  helps  the  pu¬ 
pils  to  recognize  and  remember  the 
words  introduced.  In  turn,  these  are 
the  words  the  children  pick  up  and  spell 
first. 

In  other  instances  teachers  combine 
the  two  approaches — an  experience 
story  approach  and  a  basal  reader  ap¬ 
proach.  This  is  a  good  compromise,  in 
many  ways.  But  again,  the  result  is  the 
same  insofar  as  reading  and  spelling  are 
concerned.  The  recognition  of  the 
printed  form  (reading)  facilitates  the 
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reproduction  of  the  printed  form 
(writing). 

Test-study.  Thus  far  the  discussion 
should  lead  one  to  conclude  that  read¬ 
ing  and  spelling  are  closely  related  be¬ 
cause  of  the  visual  form  of  words.  The 
more  efficient  one  is  in  reading,  the 
more  the  recognition  of  words  becomes 
so  facile  that  almost  all  words  are  read 
as  sight  words.  This,  in  turn,  means  in¬ 
creased  spelling  ability,  even  at  higher 
levels. 

One  might  conclude  that  words  to  be 
spelled  should  be  presented  visually. 
Ability  to  spell  words  that  can  be  read, 
but  have  not  been  studied,  implies  that 
both  spelling  and  reading  are  predomin¬ 
antly  dependent  upon  visual  imagery. 

This  dependence  upon  visual  imagery 
is  substantiated  when  the  test-study 
method  is  used.  By  this  approach, 
words  to  be  learned  for  spelling  pur¬ 
poses  are  first  tested.  The  results  show 
that  pupils  have  already  learned — in¬ 
cidentally,  through  reading — many  of 
the  words  being  tested.  Furthermore, 
the  results  of  the  pretest  show  each  pu¬ 
pil  which  words  or  which  word  parts 
he  needs  to  study.  In  addition,  research 
shows  that  if  the  pretests  are  immediate¬ 
ly  corrected  by  the  pupils,  learning  is 
much  more  efficient  (7). 

Similarly,  if  a  pupil  learns  to  use 
word  attack  skills  on  words  he  doesn’t 
recognize  while  reading,  he  becomes  a 
more  efficient  reader.  This  is  especially 
true  if  he  is  given  help  while  reading 
in  a  content  area  such  as  science  or 
arithmetic.  Meeting  the  troublesome 
word  in  a  context  permits  the  reader  to 
take  full  advantage  of  all  meaning  clues 
available,  and  then,  if  necessary,  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  hard  spots  by  using  pho¬ 
netic  and  structure  clues.  When  skills 
are  taught  in  practical,  first-hand,  need 
situations  the  learner  is  much  more  apt 


to  remember  the  skill  and,  better  yet, 
to  apply  it  in  new  situations.  Some 
teachers  persist,  however,  in  teaching 
phonetics  using  isolated  words,  removed 
from  a  meaningful  setting,  and  remote 
from  a  felt  need.  In  these  situations 
phonetic  skills  arc  usually  quickly  for¬ 
gotten  and  are  non-functional. 

Teaching  word  attack  skills  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  real  need  as  described  above 
is  as  functional  an  approach  to  the  skill 
as  teaching  spelling  by  the  self-correc¬ 
tion  method.  The  learner  secs  the  spell¬ 
ing  error  he  has  made  in  a  spelling  con¬ 
text  (a  word)  and  as  a  result  is  much 
more  apt  to  remember  the  skill  learned 
and  apply  it  to  otliO»  words.  As  in  read¬ 
ing,  the  case  is  the  same  in  spelling, 
when  the  teacher  tries  to  teach  “hard 
spots”  and  looks  for  transfer  to  real  situ¬ 
ations,  the  pupils  usually  don’t  make  the 
transfer. 

A  rule  frequently  stated  in  reading  is, 
never  teach  phonetics  in  isolation.  A 
similar  statement  might  be  made  about 
spelling  rules. 

In  addition,  words  selected  for  spell¬ 
ing  study  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  fre¬ 
quency  of  use.  For  instance,  the  most 
commonly  occurring  2,000  words  with 
their  repetitions  make  up  95.05  per 
cent  of  the  running  words  in  adult  writ¬ 
ing.  Since  most  high  frequency  words 
in  writing  are  also  high  frequency 
words  in  reading,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  frequent  reading  of  common 
words  contributes  to  spelling  success. 

Even  so,  among  the  words  repeatedly 
met  in  reading  there  are  some  that  are 
spelling  demons.  These  spelling  demons 
do  show  up  in  the  test-study  method  and 
then  can  be  studied  carefully. 

Other  Curriculum  Areas  and  Spelling 

The  conditions  reported  about  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  spelling  and  reading 
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are  true  in  a  large  sense  about  spelling 
and  the  other  curriculum  areas.  Easy, 
frequently-encountered  words  in  other 
areas  are  usually  spelled  correctly  even 
though  unstudied. 

Results  vary  if  the  vocabulary  of  a 
particular  curriculum  area  is  very  tech¬ 
nical,  less  frequent  in  occurrence,  and 
more  uncommon.  Here,  as  is  true  when 
a  learner  deals  with  any  new  area,  ac¬ 
quisition  of  concepts  is  of  first  impor¬ 
tance.  The  concepts  must  be  learned 
if  reading  in  an  area  is  to  be  successful. 
So  then,  the  teacher  in  a  special  area  of 
the  curriculum  has  as  a  first  task  the 
teaching  of  concepts  essential  to  under¬ 
standing  that  area.  As  this  is  accom¬ 
plished,  not  only  is  efficient  reading 
made  more  possible,  but  spelling  is  en¬ 
hanced. 

As  the  pupils  make  progress  in  using 
the  dictionary,  in  proofreading,  and  in 
associating  sounds  with  letters,  they  also 
show  progress  in  the  number  of  words 
they  can  spell  at  the  first  presentation 
(7).  Pupils  who  constantly  discover 
that  they  can  spell  many  words  they 
have  not  studied  are  motivated  to  try  to 
spell  and  write  more.  As  a  result  they 
learn  even  more  words  and  concepts 
from  other  subjects  in  their  curriculum. 

All  this  implies  that,  when  spelling 
instruction  is  coordinated  with  instruc¬ 


tion  in  the  different  curriculum  areas, 
greater  skill  will  result.  It  also  suggests 
that  if,  in  turn,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  study  of  the  words  not  yet  learned, 
both  spelling  ability  and  motivation  will 
be  increased. 

Summary 

It  is  evident  that,  because  reading 
and  spelling  utilize  visual  form,  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  two  is  relatively 
close.  Because  correct  pronunciation  is 
important  to  both  reading  and  spelling, 
auditory  imagery,  as  well  as  the  kines¬ 
thetic  imagery  of  writing,  contribute  to 
success  in  both  areas.  Frequent  re¬ 
contact  with  words  as  in  reading  and 
writing  and  distributed  learning  for 
spelling  seem  to  yield  best  results. 

Checking  spelling  ability  by  the  test- 
study  method  is  a  functional  approach 
to  spelling  in  that  it  shows  the  learner 
that  he  can  spell  many  words  he  has 
not  “studied.”  And,  as  in  reading  where 
word-attack  skills  are  required  to  un¬ 
lock  a  word  while  reading,  so  in  spell¬ 
ing  by  the  test-study  method,  hard  parts 
are  identified  and  the  self-correction 
yields  excellent  results.  A  rule  of 
thumb  that  might  be  declared  is:  always 
avoid  asking  a  child  to  spell  a  word  he 
cannot  read,  regardless  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  area  in  which  it  occurs. 
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T^hree  premises  underly  this  treat¬ 
ment  of  spelling  in  relation  to  writing 
in  the  elementary  school:  (  1 )  We  learn 
to  spell  in  order  to  write,  and  secondari¬ 
ly  so  that  we  can  locate  materials  in 
indexes  and  reference  files.  (2)  Chil¬ 
dren’s  limitations  in  spelling  vocabulary 
should  not  limit  what  they  write  and 
conversely,  children’s  here-and-now 
writing  interests  should  not  limit  their 
study  and  control  of  a  body  of  words  of 
high  frequency  in  common  usage.  (3) 
The  elementary  school  program  should 
build  increasing  accuracy  and  independ¬ 
ence  in  spelling  skills  and  contribute 
to  a  lively  interest  in  words  as  symbols 
of  communication. 

The  Program  in  the  Primary  Grades 

Most  children  come  to  school  want¬ 
ing  to  read  and  write.  Their  dramatic 
play  at  four  and  five  years  of  age  often 
includes  writing  lengthy  letters  with 
pencil  or  crayon.  Occasionally  a  type¬ 
writer  is  used  by  some  pre-schoolers  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  page  of  scrambled  letters  or 
the  neat  repetition  of  one  or  two  char¬ 
acters.  Sometimes  these  writings  are 
“read”  aloud  by  the  young  writers,  each 
time  with  somewhat  different  phrasing, 
to  be  sure,  but  with  sufficient  earnest¬ 
ness  of  intent  to  offset  shifts  of  con¬ 
tent.  The  process  is  clearly  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  an  urge  to  communicate.  How¬ 
ever,  when  children  in  school  struggle 
through  their  first  attempts  at  compos¬ 
ing  with  conventional  spelling,  their  fa¬ 
tigue  can  become  overwhelming.  The 


strain  of  making  a  pencil  reproduce  let¬ 
ters  similar  to  those  on  a  copy  close  at 
hand  or  on  the  chalk  board  is  far  diff¬ 
erent  from  that  of  writing  a  letter  of 
colorful,  jagged  scribbles.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  reduce  spelling  and  hand¬ 
writing  at  this  stage  to  repetitive  prac¬ 
tice,  thus  omitting  the  fundamental  ex¬ 
perience  of  composition,  is  to  risk  losing 
the  satisfaction  of  writing  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  the  beginner  wants  to  say. 
An  equally  serious  risk  is  that  of  losing 
self-confidence.  Children  should  be  in¬ 
sured  against  both  risks. 

Dictation,  a  Transition  to 
Written  Composition 

Many  teachers  find  children’s  dicta¬ 
tion  a  productive  step  toward  eventual 
independent  writing.  ( 1 )  The  com¬ 
posing  activity  remains  the  child’s;  in¬ 
deed,  often  the  final  writing  on  paper 
is  his,  but  spelling  errors  are  largely  pre¬ 
cluded  through  the  teacher’s  furnishing 
correct  forms  on  chalkboard  or  paper. 
Even  here  a  long  exercise  should  be 
avoided  and  the  child’s  copy  must  be 
actually  used,  not  done  merely  for  prac¬ 
tice.  The  following  progression  in  dic¬ 
tation  and  copying  activities  suggests 
varying  amounts  of  effort  and  kinds  of 
difficulty. 

1.  Children  dictate  a  group  letter 
which  the  teacher  writes  on  the  board 
and  reads  aloud.  It  is  then  duplicated, 
the  children  sign  their  own  names,  and 
“decorate”  their  sheets  in  some  individ¬ 
ual  way.  Such  letters  may  ask  for  some 
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needed  materials  to  be  brought  from 
home,  such  as  scrap  paper,  paste  jars, 
string,  or  other  items.  The  beginner 
may  further  identify  himself  with  the 
group  composition  by  checking  the  thing 
he  will  try  to  bring. 

2.  After  some  facility  has  been 
gained  in  writing  one’s  name  on  be¬ 
longings  or  on  practice  sheets,  a  dictated 
letter  or  memo  may  be  copied  from  the 
board.  This,  of  course,  should  be  very 
brief.  Perhaps  it  says  “Bring  an  apple” 
or  "1  need  2f'  or  “No  school  Friday.” 
Even  these  brief  notes  to  take  home  off¬ 
er  difficulty  to  most  beginning  writers. 
Commendation  should  be  given  for  large 
free  letter  formation  and  for  getting  all 
the  letters  in  the  right  order.  Many 
children  run  words  together  which 
should  be  largely  ignored  in  the  first 
weeks.  Seeing  words  as  units  develops 
with  experience  and  guidance  in 
spacing. 

3.  Dictation  and  copying  of  longer 
messages,  memoranda,  signs,  captions, 
greeting  cards,  or  explanations  should 
be  introduced  very  gradually.  Children 
should  be  keenly  aware  of  their  need 
for  the  writing.  They  should  see  their 
exhibit  of  leaves,  or  dolls,  or  torn-paper 
shadows  put  up  in  the  hall  with  their  la¬ 
bels.  Letters  should  be  sent  by  mail  or 
carried  “by  hand”  and  should  be  part  of 
a  situation  the  youngster  senses  as  real. 
Two  sessions  may  be  needed  by  some 
children  to  do  a  letter  of  five  or  six  sen¬ 
tences  even  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 
At  times  the  teacher  needs  to  take  over 
completion  of  the  child’s  copy.  Increas¬ 
ing  pow'er  in  correct  letter  formation 
and  in  spacing  words  should  receive 
appreciative  comment.  Clear  handwTit- 
ing  is  an  important  aid  to  spelling  for 
primary  age  children. 

4.  Choose  one  or  two  words  to 


“proofread”  as  a  class  exercise.  Have 
each  child  check  letter  by  letter  as  the 
word  is  spelled  aloud.  Select  words  that 
you  are  sure  will  occur  again  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  writings. 

5.  Make  a  class  directory  showing 
each  child’s  drawing  of  his  house  or 
apartment,  a  picture  of  himself  or  his 
family  and  his  address.  Children  do 
their  own  drawing  and  get  help  with 
spelling  family  names  and  streets.  These 
may  be  written  on  slips  for  individuals. 
Some  common  ones  may  be  placed  on 
charts  for  group  reference.  Additional 
practice  in  correct  spelling  and  writing 
may  he  gained  by  making  a  second 
directory  for  the  sch(X)l  office,  listing 
only  names  and  addresses. 

6.  Dictated  stories  and  verses  should 
not  be  copied;  they  should  be  put  into 
good  form  by  the  teacher.  Here  length 
should  not  be  curtailed  except  as  the 
teacher’s  time  prevents.  Stories  or  verse 
are  read  to  the  class  and  filed.  This  sort 
of  composition  keeps  alive  interest  in 
rounding  out  narrative  expression,  as 
well  as  affording  opjwrtunity  for  more 
detailed  and  complex  organization  of 
ideas. 

7.  Combination  of  dictating-copy- 
ing  and  independent  writing  will  be 
begun  by  able  first  graders  and  used  by 
many  second  graders.  Dictating  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  report  and  then  taking 
over  its  completion  independently  may 
be  a  first  step.  Or  the  reverse  procedure 
of  starting  with  one’s  own  writing  of  a 
sentence  or  two,  may  grow  into  dic¬ 
tating  the  remainder  when  fatigue  be¬ 
comes  a  serious  hurdle  to  thinking  on 
paper.  The  teacher  should  offer  help 
in  spelling  needed  words  in  these  first 
steps  tow'ard  independent  written  com¬ 
position. 
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Drau’itig,  dictating,  and 
writing  to  express  ideas 

Children’s  drawings  have  excited 
much  interest  not  only  as  art  forms  but 
also  as  evidence  of  immature  ways  of 
perceiving  the  world.  Their  clarity  of 
expression  is  often  admirable.  This 
form  of  composition  should  be  used  to 
precede  or  to  support  writing  so  that 
limited  control  of  verbal  symbols  may 
be  enriched  and  clarified.  Much  pictor¬ 
ial  narration  of  ideas  also  offers  practice 
in  eye-hand  coordination  in  which  ap¬ 
parently  tremendous  amounts  of  prac¬ 
tice  are  needed. 

1.  A  story  often  grows  out  of  a 
picture  as  the  ideas  become  more  vivid 
on  paper.  Dictating  an  interesting  bit 
of  fantasy  or  narrative  related  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  should  be  encouraged. 

2.  Reports  on  a  trip  or  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  science  can  be  pictured  and  la¬ 
bels  added  by  copying  or  by  dictation. 
At  first  the  teacher  will  write  the  needed 
labels  directly  on  the  child’s  paper.  Later 
the  youngster  may  copy  or  write  inde¬ 
pendently  on  his  picture  and  check 
spelling  with  chart  or  blackboard. 

3.  A  narrative  cartoon  telling  about 
a  real  experience  or  a  much-enjoyed 
story  offers  opportunity  to  organize  the 
sequence  in  episodes,  to  highlight  the 
important  and  the  interesting  detail, 
and  to  formulate  brief  conversation  to 
fill  the  balloons. 

Spelling  Lists  in  Primary  Grades 
and  their  Use  in  Writing 

When  children  show  readiness  for 
spelling,  that  is,  when  reading  skill  has 
gotten  a  good  start,  when  confidence 
has  been  established  and  satisfaction 
from  writing  has  been  enjoyed,  then 
the  study  of  spelling  lists  can  be  really 


useful  to  children.  After  children  have 
savored  a  feeling  of  power  through  lan¬ 
guage,  the  rrlastery  of  words  becomes  a 
means  to  furthering  one’s  power,  not 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  How  fast 
to  move  into  isolated  spelling  cannot  be 
prescribed  by  day  and  date.  The  guides 
indicated  above  can  be  applied  through 
observation  of  children’s  interests,  their 
questions,  and  their  growing  independ¬ 
ence.  Merely  by  writing  in  meaningful 
situations  children  learn  some  words. 
The  growing  acuity’  of  word  perception 
encouraged  in  a  good  reading  program 
and  through  correcting  words  written 
messages  is  heightened  by  the  repeated 
“proofreading”  of  selected  words  in 
functional  writing. 

One  of  the  best  signals  that  children 
are  ready  for  study  of  isolated  words  is 
their  boastful  declarations  that  "1  can 
spell  all  the  words  in  the  world”  or  “1 
can  spell  all  the  words  in  this  room  — 
or  in  my  reader”  or  whatever  all-inclu¬ 
sive  sweep  the  young  enthusiast  indi¬ 
cates.  Let  the  children  write  all  words 
they  think  they  can  spell.  In  addition, 
dictate  some  of  common  usage  they  have 
overlooked.  Keep  the  activity  relaxed, 
avoiding  tensions  of  competition  or  of 
too  long  a  writing  period.  One  first  grade 
thus  challenged  in  early  spring  ranged 
from  12  to  184  words  spelled  correct¬ 
ly.  *  Obviously  many  were  ready  to  study 
spelling  lists.  After  such  an  exercise,  ap¬ 
praise  results  and  assure  the  children 
they  are  ready  to  study  words.  Plan  a 
program  of  systematic  work  on  lists  se¬ 
lected  from  children’s  and  adult’s  usage. 
Since  this  phase  of  the  spelling  program 
is  treated  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine  it  will  not  be  pursued  further 
here. 

In  the  beginning  study  it  is  useful  to 
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examine  each  list  with  the  children. 
Have  them  tell  words  they  have  written 
before  and  ones  they  remember  having 
to  get  help  with,  if  any.  From  time  to 
time,  after  a  systematic  approach  to 
weekly  or  semi-weekly  lists  has  been 
established,  re-affirm  the  usefulness  of 
study  lists.  The  necessity  of  reviewing 
words  one  “knows”  but  misses  in  the 
haste  of  writing  ideas  should  be  p>ointed 
out. 

It  is  rewarding  to  see  that  some  shy 
children  who  have  not  flowered  in  dic¬ 
tated  composition  often  become  more  ar¬ 
ticulate  as  they  gain  power  in  independ¬ 
ent  spelling.  However,  most  children 
remain  much  more  articulate  compos¬ 
ing  through  dictation  than  through  in¬ 
dependent  writing  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  six  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
(2).  Some  adults  retain  this  feeling  of 
freedom  and  fluency  in  composing 
through  dictation,  as  the  popularity'  of 
recording  machines  attests. 

Reference  Skills  in  Primary  Grades 

One  acute  limitation  of  children’s  ref¬ 
erence  skills  in  first  grade  is,  very  sim¬ 
ply,  that  they  can’t  find  a  word  in  a  list 
unless  they  can  spell  it  and  if  they  can 
spell  it  they  don’t  need  to  find  it  in  a 
list!  Whereas  the  adult  can  find  a  word 
knowing  only  its  beginning  and  an  ap¬ 
proximation  of  its  precise  spelling,  this 
does  not  hold  for  the  beginner.  Just  how 
much  of  a  stock  of  words  a  child  needs 
to  know  by  sight  and  by  spelling  before 
this  more  generalized  faculty  emerges  is 
not  yet  established  by  research.  Indeed, 
using  a  dictionary  for  spelling  remains 
one  of  its  most  baffling  services  even  to 
upper  grade  children. 

In  view  of  the  phenomenon  noted 
above,  beginners  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  by  a  too  early  requirement  of  dic¬ 
tionary  usage,  even  with  a  short  diction¬ 


ary.  Exploring  a  picture  dictionary  and 
finding  meanings  of  words  are  surely 
to  be  recommended.  Making  a  class  dic¬ 
tionary  of  “circus  words”  or  “animal 
homes”  can  be  an  enjoyable  activity  and 
can  demonstrate  how  reference  books 
are  organized.  Moreover,  these  activities 
add  to  interest  in  words  and  their  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement.  A  class  directory, 
mentioned  before,  is  another  useful  aid. 

W'hen  a  considerable  sight  vocabulary 
has  been  mastered,  finding  w’ords  in 
limited  lists  can  be  undertaken.  Typi¬ 
cally,  this  seems  a  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion  in  second  grade  for  many  children. 
In  some  classes  an  index  file  is  made  of 
cards  approximately  6x8  inches.  Words 
often  called  for  are  neatly  lettered  by 
the  teacher.  Large  markers  for  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  protrude  above  the 
cards  to  facilitate  finding  the  words. 
Teachers  emphasize  finding  first  the  be¬ 
ginning  letter,  then  the  word. 

Advantages  of  this  arrangement  in¬ 
clude  the  children’s  participation,  flexi¬ 
bility  in  arranging  boxes  where  needed 
in  the  room,  and  the  possibility  of  part¬ 
ners  helping  each  other  find  words.  If 
not  continued  for  too  long  a  time  this 
reference  system  has  merit.  Continued 
beyond  the  time  when  the  cards  become 
soiled  and  dog-eared,  and  beyond  the 
time  when  a  large  list  makes  for  cum¬ 
bersome  handling  of  many  boxes,  it  is 
wasteful. 

Another  caution  needs  to  be  voiced. 
W’hen  children  write  they  can  rarely 
wait  to  find  a  word  before  the  idea  es¬ 
capes  them.  Children  have  been  seen 
to  change  their  entire  plan  or  to  plead 
■  “nothing  to  say”  rather  than  to  be 
bothered  looking  up  words.  There  are 
broad  individual  differences  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  the  risk  of  losing  enthusiasm 
when  detoured  to  searching  out  words 
is  a  serious  risk,  indeed.  With  children. 
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timing  is  always  important;  in  writing 
timing  is  strategic.  Moreover,  the  great 
range  of  words  asked  for  by  a  first  or 
second  grade  in  any  realistic  or  fanci¬ 
ful  writing  far  out-distances  the  num¬ 
ber  they  can  handle  efficiently  in  a  ref¬ 
erence  list.  Moderation  in  the  use  of 
short  indexes,  just  enough  to  begin  to 
get  the  feeling  of  system,  is  in  order  for 
most  primary  children  and,  indeed,  for 
the  later  grades  as  well.  When  young 
children  write,  most  of  the  time  the 
teacher  must  be  their  dictionary. 

The  Program  in  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Grades 

Greater  dexterity  of  middle-grades 
children  coupled  with  an  increasing 
spelling  vocabulary  naturally  results  in 
longer  writing.  Certain  problems  pecul¬ 
iar  to  these  grades  need  continuing  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  elementary  and 
junior  high  grades.  Both  the  work-a- 
day  practical  writing,  largely  objective 
in  essence,  and  the  more  subjective  per¬ 
sonal  expression  need  to  be  considered. 

Objective,  practical  writing 

Most  composition  of  middle  grades 
children,  whether  a  business-like  re¬ 
quest  for  a  change  of  playground  rules 
or  an  exhibit  illustrating  and  explain¬ 
ing  solar  energy,  needs  to  be  written  in 
first  draft  and  corrected.  Both  mechan¬ 
ics  and  meaning  need  to  be  clarified  in 
this  re-working  and  checking. 

Several  ways  can  be  arranged  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  teaching  needed  before  a  "good” 
second  draft  can  be  made. 

1.  The  teacher  and  pupil  both  read 
the  work  draft,  one  of  them  reading 
aloud.  At  first  the  teacher  must  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  reading.  He  must 
offer  encouragement  in  voice  and 
manner.  He  must  also  fill  in  omis¬ 
sions,  asking  for  clarity  where 


needed,  and  correct  spelling.  If  a 
child  can  correct  some  words,  he 
should.  If  he  can’t,  the  teacher  does. 
As  power  grows,  the  child  may  con¬ 
sult  a  short  list  of  words.  Only  a 
few  very  competent  6th  graders 
can  afford  the  time  to  search  for 
correct  spelling  in  a  dictionary.  In 
general  this  adult  use  of  the  dic¬ 
tionary  must  be  reserved  for  sec¬ 
ondary  school  training. 

2.  Several  pupils  act  as  "editor”  to 
check  spelling  and  point  out  omis¬ 
sions.  This  obviously  is  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  C 1 )  above  but  may  be 
necessary  in  excessively  large  class¬ 
es.  A  combination  of  pupil-editor 
help  and  teacher  conference  can 
assure  adult  assistance  at  some  time 
to  every  individual.  A  class  chart  of 
much-needed  words  can  serve  this 
plan  economically. 

3.  The  teacher  corrects  and  returns  the 
first  drafts.  Those  children  needing 
few  obvious  corrections  of  spelling 
and  punctuation  can  proceed  inde¬ 
pendently.  Those  needing  much 
help  or  clarification  of  ideas  may 
confer  with  the  teacher.  Rotation 
of  teacher  time  to  different  pupils 
over  a  semester’s  work  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  No  matter  what  scheme  is 
used  to  manage  the  checking  and 
correcting  in  the  classroom,  the 
spelling  correction  is  a  central  part 
of  it.  A  few  words  commonly  mis¬ 
spelled  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  class  or  group  lesson.  Some  words 
may  be  placed  on  individual  lists  if 
this  practice  is  systematically  car¬ 
ried  through.  The  important  goal  is 
for  children  to  develop  a  feeling 
that  spelling  is  important  in  all 
work  shared  with  others  and  in  all 
permanent  records.  Moreover,  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  learn  that  spelling 
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needs  to  be  rechecked  by  another 
person  before  public  exposure  or 
bling. 

4.  W'riting  a  correct  second  draft 
should  help  the  learner  forward  to 
a  pleasing  product  and  toward  in¬ 
creasing  independence.  Proofread¬ 
ing  the  finished  copy  is  a  necessity 
and  should  usually  be  done  the  day 
after  the  labor  of  writing  it.  A 
friendly  comparison  benveen  the 
“rough”  copy  or  work  draft  and  the 
finished  letter  or  report  should  high¬ 
light  the  careful  attention  the  writer 
has  given  his  work  and  afford  him 
real  satisfaction. 

Proofreading  the  final  draft  needs 
energizing  satisfaction,  for  this 
needed  last  step  may  seriously  tax 
the  staying  power  of  the  middle 
grades  child.  For  immature  chil¬ 
dren,  the  teacher  may  need  to  do 
the  proofreading,  pointing  out 
words  to  be  corrected.  The  more 
mature  children  can  proofread  line- 
by-line  for  spelling  errors.  Each 
child  works  from  his  own  corrected 
first  draft. 

A  class  exercise  pointing  up  cer¬ 
tain  much-missed  words  may  be 
part  of  this  activity.  The  children 
dictate  a  list  of  words  which  offered 
difficulty.  This  class  list  may  be 
written  on  a  chart  and  may  vary 
from  four  or  five  to  twenty  words, 
depending  on  the  situation  and  the 
power  of  the  children.  These  words 
may  be  used  for  further  reference 
for  all,  and  for  study  by  children 
able  to  go  beyond  ordinary  require¬ 
ments. 

Personal,  Subjective  Writing  and 
Spelling  Pouter 

Writing  one’s  fanciful  or  imagina¬ 
tive  ideas  and  feeling  in  stoiT'  or  verse 


stands  in  clear  contrast  to  tbe  essential 
character  of  the  objective  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  more  ephemeral  vision¬ 
ing  of  thought  and  emotion  the  difficu- 
ties  of  spelling  should  be  obviated  as 
completely  as  possible.  Teachers  should 
supply  needed  words  freely,  writing 
w'ords  on  slips  of  paper  or  spelling  a 
very  short  word  orally.  In  most  cases 
writing  on  a  slip  or  on  the  chalkboard 
is  more  helpful. 

Since  stories  have  served  their  pur¬ 
poses  when  they  have  been  read  to  an 
audience,  copying  is  unnecessary.  Only 
enough  correction  of  the  first  and  only 
draft  is  needed  to  make  smooth  oral 
reading  possible.  Stories  are  filed  in  in¬ 
dividual  folders  so  that  the  author  may 
refer  to  them  again.  When  a  class  an¬ 
thology  is  made  or  a  story  sent  to  an 
absent  friend  it  should,  of  course,  be 
carefully  copied  and  the  spelling 
checked  on  the  final  draft. 

Reference  Skills  in  Upper  Grades 
in  Relation  to  Writing 

Children  can  use  longer  reference 
lists  of  words  in  middle  grades  and 
should  have  some  experience  in  this 
skill  as  an  assistance  to  their  own  writ¬ 
ing  and  correcting.  Gradual  growth  in 
use  of  the  dictionary  for  verifying  mean¬ 
ings,  for  syllabication  at  the  ends  of 
lines,  and  for  other  purposes  will  bring 
a  few  sixth-grade  children  to  the  point 
of  using  a  dictionary  to  check  spelling. 
Dictionary  reference  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  systematically  and  dictionary  use 
thoroughly  respected.  All  signs  of  inde¬ 
pendence  should  be  encouraged.  How¬ 
ever,  most  children  in  elementary  school 
fall  short  of  true  independence  in  find¬ 
ing  words  they  can’t  spell.  Even  stand¬ 
ard  school  dictionaries  with  their  forty 
or  more  thousands  of  words  offer  chil¬ 
dren  excessive  time  loss  in  locating 
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words  whose  spelling  they  do  not  know. 
Directed  class  exercises  in  finding 
words  can  give  children  a  start  in  this 
important  adult  activity,  but  only  a  few 
pupils  in  elementary  school  can  find 
words  fast  enough  to  facilitate  the  crea¬ 
tive  act  of  composition.  A  minimal  list¬ 
ing  in  a  spelling  text  or  a  class  list  of 
frequently  used  words  can  be  handled 
successfully  by  many  semi-independent 
writers.  Patience  is  needed  in  building 
the  transition  from  the  teacher-diction¬ 
ary  to  the  book -dictionary! 

Spelling  Lists  and  Children’s  Writing 

Experience  in  correcting  children’s 
here-and-now  errors  in  spelling  paral¬ 
lels  the  findings  of  Horn  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  corrected  test  as  a  method  of 
teaching  spelling  (5).  The  added  moti¬ 
vation  of  the  communication’s  being  im¬ 
portant  appears  to  step  up  the  learning. 
Children  who  have  shown  gross  careless¬ 
ness  in  spelling  lessons  which  had  no 
apparent  significance  to  them  have 
written  club  rules,  signs,  and  tickets 
of  admission  with  painstaking  effort  to 
be  accurate  (3). 

In  addition  to  the  correction  of  words 
in  writing,  spelling  lists  are,  however,  a 
necessity.  Massive  use  of  words  in 
writing  does  not  guarantee  their  correct 
spelling  as  is  attested  by  continued  er¬ 
ror  in  their,  beeause,  girl,  library,  and 
even  such  high  frequency  items  as  the 
or  and!  To  establish  the  serviceability 
of  lists  derived  from  common  usage, 
class  exercises  should  at  times  direct 
children’s  attention  to  their  own  use  of 
words  on  study  lists.  Which  of  these 
words  have  you  used  in  recent  writing? 
\V'hich  would  you  be  likely  to  use  in  re¬ 
porting  or  letter  writing?  With  which 
have  you  had  to  have  help  in  writing? 
Questions  of  this  sort  have  appeared  to 
increase  pupil  awareness  of  the  highly 
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functional  quality  of  some  study  lists 
in  texts  or  workbooks. 

Middle  graders  can  occasionally  plan 
to  use  some  of  the  words  of  a  given  list. 
Either  as  committees  or  as  individuals 
they  can  compose  a  paragraph  that  is 
interesting  and  that  “makes  sense.”  The 
utilitarian  purpose  is  clear:  to  make  up 
a  reasonable  test  of  words  in  written 
discourse.  The  class  as  a  whole  or  the 
teacher  selects  the  paragraph  to  be  used; 
the  paragraph  is  dictated  and  individu¬ 
als  score  their  own  accuracy.  Partners 
re-check  for  additional  certainty.  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  sort  are  often  enjoyed  by 
a  class.  They  add  the  challenge  of  a 
pu/zle  and  the  variety  heightens  inter¬ 
est.  While  such  writing  embodies  more 
artifice  than  art  its  occasional  use  can 
contribute  to  a  critical  questioning  of 
word  meanings  and  usage,  and  hence, 
to  clearer  expression. 

Does  it  help  children  to  keep  indi¬ 
vidual  lists  of  words  misspelled  in  their 
writing?  Techniques  for  studying  and 
testing  these  personal  lists  are  possible 
but  cumbersome.  Children  often  study 
incorrect  forms  because  their  lists  have 
not  been  adequately  checked.  Merely 
recording  a  word  correctly  helps  to 
learn  it  but  recording  it  on  a  permanent 
list  after  correcting  it  on  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  first  written  is  most  un¬ 
certain.  The  custom  of  requiring  in¬ 
dividual  study  lists  needs  careful  ap¬ 
praisal  in  view  of  pupil  resistance  and 
of  the  consumption  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher  time. 

Though  some  very  creative  writers 
have  been  poor  spellers,  teachers  need 
not  assume  that  learning  reasonable  dis¬ 
cipline  in  spelling  must  render  their 
pupils  less  inventive.  Acquisition  of 
satisfactory  spelling  skills  need  not  and 
should  not  deter  the  beginning  writer; 
on  the  contrary,  the  self-respect  and 
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pride  resulting  from  spelling  accuracy  children  to  a  greater  flowering  of  in- 
often  moves  many  elementary-school  ventive  power. 
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Be  a  Better  Reader.  By  Nila  Banton 
Smith.  Prentice-Hall,  1958. 

In  Dr.  Nila  Banton  Smith’s  new  series  of 
books,  “Be  a  Better  Reader,”  we  find  the 
answers  to  three  questions  of  deep  concern  to 
teachers  and  administrators  responsible  for 
the  teaching  and  improvement  of  reading  in 
their  schools. 

1.  What  are  the  specila  skills  needed  for 
effective  reading  in  science,  social  studies, 
mathematics  and  literature? 

2.  Where  can  material  be  found  designed 
to  teach  the  processes  needed  in  studying 
content  in  different  subject  fields,  whose  se¬ 
lections  are  written  to  capture  the  interest  of 
teen-agers? 

3.  Who  shall  teach  reading  in  junior 
high  and  high  schools — the  English  teacher, 
the  special  subject  teacher  or  the  reading 
specialist? 

The  series  consists  of  six  books  (for  Grades 
7  through  12)  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty 
designed  to  develop,  maintain  and  increase 
those  basic  reading  abilities  most  needed  by 
students  in  the  various  subject  areas. 

There  are  several  units  in  each  book.  The 
content  of  each  unit  includes  (1)  a  narra¬ 
tive  (2)  a  social  studies  selection  (3)  a 
science  selection  (4)  a  set  of  problems  in 


mathematics  and  (5)  several  pages  devoted 
to  development  of  reading  skills  common  to 
all  subjects. 

The  plots  of  the  narrative  selections  are 
exciting  and  timely.  They  deal  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  air  age,  stories  of  the  West, 
space  travel — topics  which  appeal  to  teen¬ 
agers  of  today.  The  skill  program  for  special 
subjects  is  based  on  nine  skills  found  to  be 
most  frequently  needed  in  studying  textbooks 
in  the  different  subject  areas. 

The  "Be  a  Better  Reader”  books  are  paper¬ 
back — well  designed  and  clearly  printed.  The 
Teachers’  Guides  contain  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  developmental  and  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  and  show  how  these  books  may  be  used 
for  cither  or  both  purposes.  The  books,  them¬ 
selves,  are  largely  self-teaching.  Additional 
procedures  clearly  explained  in  the  Guides 
should  enable  all  teachers  to  use  these  books 
successfully. 

The  interesting  content,  ease  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  the  truly  basic  skill  development 
program  in  this  graded  series  will  appeal  to 
all  those  concerned  with  helping  the  student 
to  “be  a  better  reader.” 

Anna  S.  Harris 
Minnie  S.  Graham  School 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


So  They  Still  Can’t  Spell 

G.  R.  CARLSEN 
State  University  of  Iowa 


Spelling  in  the  secondary  schools 
is  like  the  weather  in  Mark  Twain’s 
famous  comment:  Everyone  talks  a  great 
deal  about  it,  but  few  have  tried  to  set 
a  thorough  and  consistent  program  to 
attack  it.  Those  who  do  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  inclined  to  overlook  all  that  we 
know  about  learning  and  how  it  takes 
place  and  re-emphasize  the  techniques 
that  have  been  responsible  for  the  prev¬ 
alence  of  the  spelling  problem  in  the 
first  place.  The  following  principles  are 
fundamental  to  learning.  In  discussing 
them,  they  are  compared  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  approaches  that  have  been  used 
and  suggestions  are  made  for  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  spelling  based  on  their  impli¬ 
cations. 

( 1 )  It  has  been  axiomatic  for  years 
that  if  successful  learning  takes  place, 
the  learner  must  have  some  vision  of 
the  goal  he  seeks.  In  the  simple  process 
of  following  a  recipe  for  making  a  cake, 
one  would  have  to  have  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  a  cake  is  like,  of  the  final 
product  one  is  trying  to  produce.  With¬ 
out  this  understanding,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  follow  the  directions  given. 

We  have  assumed  that  students 
know  automatically  what  the  goal  of 
spelling  is:  accurate  spelling.  But  think 
of  the  child  who  is  presented  a  new 
(to  him)  list  of  words  every  day  or 
every  week.  Apparently  the  lists  are  un¬ 
limited.  He  can  see  neither  where  the 
words  come  from  nor  any  end  to  his 
task.  He  undoubtedly  becomes  discour¬ 


aged  by  the  size  of  his  job  and  its  direc¬ 
tionless  quality. 

By  the  time  they  are  in  junior  high 
school,  students  can  be  approached  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  job  of  learning  to  spell. 
They  can  be  shown  that  a  writing  vocab¬ 
ulary  is  limited  to  a  relatively  few  words. 
If  they  can  spell  three  words,  they  can 
spell  1 5  %  of  all  the  running  words 
they  will  ever  write.  If  they  can  spell 
fifteen  words,  they  can  spell  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  of  the  running  words  they 
will  need  to  write.  If  they  can  spell 
2000  words,  they  can  spell  95%  of 
the  words  necessary  for  writing.  By  ex¬ 
plaining  to  students  that  they  need  to 
develop  habitual  spelling  of  only  2000 
words,  we  give  them  a  task  that  seems 
reasonable  to  accomplish.  If  students 
were  provided  with  a  basic  list  of  the 
2000  words  from  one  of  the  standard 
lists  each  year  and  if  they  were  asked 
over  a  period  of  days  just  to  check  the 
list  for  the  words  they  are  reasonably 
sure  they  know  how  to  spell,  we  could 
set  a  concrete  goal  that  most  students 
would  be  willing  to  tackle. 

(2)  Spelling  is  like  medication.  One 
does  not  take  a  round  of  medication  giv¬ 
en  indiscriminately  to  the  sick  and  the 
well  at  periodic  times  of  the  year. 
Rather  one  takes  the  medication  that 
will  affect  the  physical  difficulty  one  is 
having.  One  does  not  need  to  drill  on 
the  words  one  already  knows  how  to 
spell;  rather  one  needs  to  drill  on  the 
words  that  one  wants  to  use  but  does 
not  know  how  to  spell.  The  standard 
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prcKedure  of  using  long  lists  of  words 
that  are  administered  simultaneously  to 
all  students  denies  this  fundamental 
concept  of  teaching.  W  hile  the  process 
should  start  at  a  far  earlier  level  than 
the  secondary,  it  is  imperative  in  the 
secondary  schools  that  we  help  students 
find  those  words  peculiar  to  himself 
that  he  both  uses  and  misspells.  Each 
student  must  build  his  own  list  For 
drill. 

In  helping  students  build  such  a  list, 
English  teachers  at  each  level  should 
probably  begin  from  the  basic  list  of 
2000  words.  By  observation,  the  teacher 
can  probably  cut  out  about  50%  of 
the  list  of  words  that  she  is  reasonably 
sure  students  can  already  spell.  W'ith 
the  remaining  list,  she  can  build  a  series 
of  diagnostic  tests  by  dictating  perhaps 
a  hundred  words  a  day  over  a  two-week 
period.  Through  student’s  checking  of 
such  tests  and  listing  words  they  miss 
in  their  notebooks,  she  can  build  the 
rudiments  of  individual  lists  for  each 
student.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  lo¬ 
cate  a  few  students  whose  spelling 
seems  so  shaky  that  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  in  special  sessions  to  test  them  on 
the  50%  of  the  words  that  she  had 
eliminated  for  general  testing. 

A  second  and  perhaps  more  adequate 
way  of  diagnosing  the  student’s  prob¬ 
lems  is  through  his  written  work. 
W'hen  the  students  are  writing  in  class 
and  ask  how  to  spell  specific  words  they 
want  to  use,  the  teacher  writes  the  word 
for  the  student  on  a  piece  of  scratch 
paper.  At  the  end  of  the  writing  period, 
the  student  writes  such  words  from  the 
slips  into  his  spelling  list.  W^hen  themes 
are  handed  back  with  misspellings 
marked,  he  transcribes  such  words  to 
his  list. 

W’e  have  known  for  years  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  specific  weakness  is  one  of  the 


most  potent  motivations  for  bringing 
about  a  desire  for  improvement.  Young 
people  respond  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  working  to  overcome  their  own 
weaknesses,  not  on  a  concocted  list  that 
seems  remote  from  their  needs  and  in¬ 
terests.  The  individual  list  does  not  in¬ 
volve  any  more  of  a  teacher’s  time  as  a 
method  of  procedure  and  it  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  interest  of  the  youngsters. 

As  soon  as  such  lists  have  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  words  on  them,  drill  periods 
can  be  designated  for  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  by  each  individual  on  his  own  list. 
For  drill  purposes,  the  class  is  divided 
into  pairs,  where  each  can  give  the 
other  his  words.  Perhaps  psychological¬ 
ly  it  is  desirable  to  pair  each  youngster 
with  someone  of  about  the  same  level 
of  spelling  difficulty  for  these  drill  ses¬ 
sions.  No  individual,  however,  works  on 
words  other  than  those  with  which  he 
himself  is  having  trouble. 

(3)  Spelling  is  dependent  on  the 
total  language  growth  of  the  individual 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  it.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  greatest  nonsense  in 
dealing  with  spelling  at  the  high  school 
level  has  been  committed  because  of 
teachers’  failure  to  accept  this  principle. 
A  word  must  become  a  part  of  a  child’s 
speaking  vocabulary  before  he  will 
write  it.  It  must  be  a  part  of  his  writing 
vocabulary  before  he  will  have  the  need 
to  spell  it.  After  passing  beyond  the 
rudimentary  stages  of  spelling,  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  words  that  are  a  part  of  an 
individual’s  vocabulary  are  subject  to 
wide  individual  variation.  It  is  sense¬ 
less  to  teach  young  people  how  to  spell 
a  word  for  which  they  have  no  meaning. 
It  is  senseless  to  teach  meanings  for 
which  they  have  no  use. 

Yet  if  one  visits  the  average  high 
school  and  asks  to  see  the  spelling  lists. 
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the  chances  are  good  that  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  words  are  ones  that  have 
no  meaning  for  many  of  the  students 
to  whom  they  are  being  presented. 
Words  like  supercilious,  supersede, 
omuipotent,  are  probably  outside  the 
vr)cabulary  of  at  least  50%  of  students 
in  an  average  10th  grade  class.  Yet  all 
of  these  words  have  appeared  on  some 
spelling  list. 

Spelling  is  a  secondary  skill  in  lan¬ 
guage  development  and  comes  only  after 
other  skills  in  language  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Beyond  the  central  core  of 
2000  words,  most  lists  of  words  for 
study  and  presentation,  no  matter  how 
carefully  compiled,  are  merely  an  es¬ 
timate  of  needed  spelling  words;  they 
do  not  coincide  with  the  exact  needs  of 
any  individual  in  a  single  class.  The 
primary  job  of  the  English  teacher  is  to 
help  young  people  react  in  writing  and 
speaking  to  experiences  in  living,  there¬ 
by  furthering  language  growth.  As  lan¬ 
guage  grows  in  the  individual,  the  teach¬ 
er  will  help  the  individual  find  those 
words  which  he  has  a  need  to  use  and 
that  he  may  have  trouble  in  spelling  cor¬ 
rectly. 

(4)  As  with  all  aspects  of  language 
growth,  spelling  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  total  school  program.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  high  school,  each  area  of 
the  school  curriculum  will  constantly 
add  to  the  student’s  store  of  concepts 
and,  as  a  result,  to  his  store  of  usable  vo¬ 
cabulary.  As  these  concepts  take  on 
meaning,  clarity  and  depth,  he  will 
gradually  transfer  them  from  his  recog¬ 
nition  vocabulary  to  his  active  and  usa¬ 
ble  vocabulary.  At  this  point,  he  needs 
to  make  them  a  part  of  his  spelling  vo¬ 
cabulary.  To  a  considerable  extent,  these 
specialized  vocabularies  will  be  appar¬ 
ent  only  in  the  work  of  the  content 
fields  themselves. 


Thus  it  seems  necessary  that  all 
teachers  of  secondary-school  subjects  be 
aware  of  their  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  spelling  in  the  same  way  that  the 
language  arts  teacher  needs  to  deal  with 
it  from  a  more  generalized  point  of  view. 
W'hile  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
English  teacher  to  make  the  most  front¬ 
al  attack  on  the  daily  life  vocabulary 
of  the  student,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  subject-matter  teacher  to  make  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  vocabulary  sym¬ 
bols  that  are  peculiar  to  his  subject  field. 
However  this  does  not  mean  that  in 
either  case  the  other  should  look  only 
at  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  history 
teacher  should  correct  spellings  of  their 
and  there  when  misused  just  as  the 
English  teacher  should  write  govern¬ 
ment  correctly  for  the  student  who  mis¬ 
spells  it  in  a  composition  assignment 
that  the  teacher  has  given.  Neither 
teacher  should  react  with  shock  or  dis¬ 
approval  because  the  student  does  not 
seem  to  have  achieved  a  mystical  stand¬ 
ard  of  expectancy. 

(5)  Individuals  achieve  spelling 
competence  through  different  methods. 
It  is  fundamental  in  word  study  that 
each  child  find  the  method  that  works 
for  him.  Too  often  teachers  have  read 
of  a  method  of  teaching  spelling  and 
have  rigidly  marched  all  children 
through  it.  There  is  the  teacher  who 
tries  to  teach  spelling  rules.  A  few  stu¬ 
dents  are  intrigued  with  the  way  letters 
pattern  in  the  English  language  and 
may  make  use  of  rules.  Most  cannot. 
Some  teachers  use  a  modified  phonic 
system  by  having  children  divide  words 
into  syllables  and  then  approximate  the 
spelling  of  each  syllable.  For  some,  this 
works,  but  not  for  all. 

There  are  different  ways  of  attacking 
a  troublesome  word.  One  is  through  the 
\'isual  approach.  One  looks  at  the  word. 
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studies  its  individual  sequence  of  let¬ 
ters,  tries  to  fix  a  visual  image  of  the 
word  in  his  mind  and  then  writes  the 
word.  Perhaps  this  is  the  most  usual 
method  that  most  people  use  in  learning 
a  new  word.  But  the  tragedy  lies  in  that 
it  is  not  the  most  effective  method  for  a 
number  of  people  and  results  in  failure 
for  them.  These  try  over  and  over  to 
use  a  technique  that  for  them  is  just 
not  effective.  Such  individuals  often 
spell  best  by  attacking  the  word  through 
an  auditory  attack.  They  say  the  word 
to  themselves  or  aloud  and  then  at¬ 
tempt  to  write  the  word.  Some  individu¬ 
als  attack  words  best  kinesthetically. 
They  trace  the  word  until  they  feel  they 
can  write  it  independently.  Some  few 
individuals  probably  use  what  might  be 
called  an  intellectual  method  of  sheer 
memorization,  the  use  of  rules,  and  the 
use  of  memory  crutches. 

Each  individual  has  to  find  the  way 
that  works  best  for  himself  and  then  be 
encouraged  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  study¬ 
ing  words.  In  the  secondary  schools,  the 
poor  spellers  probably  are  those  who 
have  never  found  an  efficient  way  for 
themselves  and  probably  are  ones  who 
have  been  taught  to  depend  on  a  single 
method.  Explanation  of  several  meth¬ 
ods  is  necessary  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 
The  teacher  then  encourages  students 
to  experiment  to  find  out  which  way  is 
best  for  them.  Once  they  have  found 
the  way  .  .  .  probably  they  will  arrive 
at  this  subjectively  .  .  .  they  are  en¬ 
couraged  in  study  periods  to  use  it  as 
their  method  of  studying. 

The  suggested  approach  implies  that 
there  will  be  laboratory  sessions  at 
spaced  intervals  when  students  work  on 
the  words  they  have  collected  on  their 
individual  lists.  These  will  be  periods  in 
which  each  will  pick  out  a  group  of  his 
troublesome  words,  study  them  through 


the  method  that  he  finds  best  and  easi¬ 
est  for  himself,  and  then  be  tested  on 
them  by  the  student  paired  to  work 
with  him  in  the  class  period. 

(6)  Spelling  at  the  high  school 
level  should  include  not  only  the  habitu¬ 
al  spelling  of  common  words,  but  also 
the  habit  of  using  resource  tools  when 
one  is  in  doubt.  The  human  being  is  not 
a  machine.  Fie  is  machine  enough  to  do 
instinctively  things  that  are  of  common 
occurrence,  but  he  relegates  to  resource 
material  information  that  he  needs  only 
occasionally.  Thus  it  is  as  important  at 
the  senior  high  school  level  for  students 
to  learn  to  turn  to  the  dictionary  for 
words  that  they  cannot  spell  as  to  learn 
to  spell  common  words.  When  we  are 
stuck  on  a  spelling  of  a  word,  first  we 
ask  a  friend;  if  he  cannot  give  us  the 
spelling,  we  turn  to  the  dictionary.  It 
is  important  that  students  live  with  this 
operational  procedure.  While  writing  on 
the  board,  the  teacher  may  purposely 
or  actually  face  a  word  he  cannot  spell. 
He  turns  to  the  class  to  see  if  he  can  get 
the  correct  spelling.  If  not,  he  turns  to 
the  dictionary.  When  students  are 
writing,  they  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure.  They  ask  for  help.  If  it  is  not 
obtainable,  they  turn  to  the  dictionary. 
We  are  showing  them  the  efficient  pro¬ 
cess  of  daily  life  being  neither  too  dog¬ 
matic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  permis¬ 
sive  on  the  other. 

By  the  secondary  level,  students  have 
already  come  through  years  of  fairly 
conventional,  formalized  drill  in  spell¬ 
ing.  For  some  the  results  have  been 
excellent,  for  others  they  have  been 
miserable.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  continued  work  through  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  with  more  word  lists, 
more  formalized,  regularly  scheduled 
drill  will  add  little  to  what  it  has  already 
accomplished  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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What  is  needed  at  the  secondary  level  is 
a  program  such  as  has  been  sketched  in 
which  spelling  is  firmly  built  into  the 
communication  program  in  writing.  A 
student  is  helped  to  locate  the  words  he 
wants  to  use  but  has,  trouble  in  spelling; 


he  is  helped  to  find  the  most  effective 
method  for  learning  to  spell  for  him; 
drill  periods  are  structured  so  that  each 
individual  works  only  on  the  words  with 
which  he  is  having  difficulty. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Pageant  of  South  American  His-  United  States,  Washington  was  well  aware 


TORY.  By  Anne  Merriman  Peck.  N.  Y. 
Longmans,  Green.  1958.  $6.00. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  North  Americans 
are  acquainted  with  the  political,  social,  and 
cultural  history  of  the  great  South  American 
continent.  In  this  informal,  but  very  in¬ 
formative  book,  Anne  Peck  tells  the  story  of 
South  America  from  its  ancient  primitive 
civilizations  to  the  present-day  dream  of  a 
united  and  peaceful  continent.  From  the  Inca 
dynasty,  through  the  growth  of  the  colonial 
empires  to  the  day  of  independent  nations, 
the  story  unfolds.  Of  especial  interest  is  the 
stress  placed  upon  the  cultural  developments 
in  the  arts,  the  crafts  and  in  literature.  An 
excellent  single  volume  treatment. — W.  P.  S. 

George  Washington:  Man  and  Monu¬ 
ment.  By  Marcus  Cunliffe.  Boston.  Little, 
Brown.  1958.  $4.00. 

The  long  years  have  made  of  George 
Washington  a  monument,  both  real  and  sym¬ 
bolic.  The  man  himself,  however,  has  been 
lost  in  the  admiration  of  devoted  patriots 
and  in  the  web  of  legend  that  has  become 
entangled  about  his  life  and  work.  In  this 
book,  Marcus  Cunliffe  attempts  the  well- 
nigh  impossible  task  of  separating  the  man 
from  the  myth.  The  result  is  a  very  realistic 
and  well-defined  portrait  of  Washington  from 
childhood  days  to  the  brief  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  at  Mount  Vernon.  Washington’s  child¬ 
hood  was  not  an  easy  one  and  the  early  death 
of  his  father  left  the  lad  with  only  the  kind 
patronage  of  the  powerful  Fairfax  family. 
As  a  young  man,  Washington  was  eager  for 
honor  but,  as  Mr.  Cunliffe  points  out,  his 
early  ventures  in  the  military  arena  were  a 
bit  disappointing.  It  was  Washington’s  dogged 
perserverance  that  eventually  brought  tri¬ 
umph  to  the  patriot  cause  and  great  honor 
to  its  military  leader.  As  President  of  the 


of  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Again,  it 
was  his  honesty  and  perserverance  that  made 
him  the  successful  leader.  — W.  P.  S. 

The  Public  Administration  of 
American  Schools.  By  Van  Miller  and 
Willard  B.  Spalding.  Second  Edition.  Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson.  World  Book  Co.  1958.  $5.50. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  standard 
text  in  the  field  of  school  administration.  The 
first  edition  appeared  in  1952  and  now,  six 
years  later,  the  original  text  has  been  revised 
and  brought  up-to-date.  The  authors  still 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  school 
administration  rather  than  on  the  specific 
techniques  of  administration.  Much  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  in  the  new  book  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
tension  of  development  studies  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  and  to  recent  contributions  to 
the  field  which  have  influenced  developments 
in  school  administration. — W.  P.  S. 

Frontiers  of  Science.  By  Lynne  Poole. 
Illustrated  by  Sam  Citron.  N.  Y.  Whittlesey 
House.  1958.  $3.25. 

The  importance  of  science  in  our  lives  has 
long  been  recognized  but  with  so  much  do¬ 
ing  in  the  world  of  science  today  it  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  difficult  for  the  busy  lay¬ 
man  to  keep  up  with  all  these  sensational 
advances.  This  volume  gives  an  exciting  pre¬ 
view  of  developments  now  underway  in  many 
of  the  fields  of  science.  The  author  discusses 
infrared  photography,  the  use  of  solar  en¬ 
ergy,  the  problems  of  the  burial  of  "hot  gar- 
garbage,’’  new  methods  of  locating  mineral 
deposits,  digital  computers,  and  a  host  of 
other  fabulous  topics.  An  excellent  book  for 
the  layman,  for  the  teacher  of  science,  and 
for  the  youngster  who  wants  to  know  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
science — W,  P.  S. 


What  Words  Should  Children 

Study  in  Spelling? 

JAMES  A.  FITZGERALD 
University  of  Scranton 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 


,  Introduction 

TThere  are  notable  differences  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  needs  for  spelling  and  great  vari¬ 
ation  in  their  ability'  to  spell  the  words 
they  need  at  all  levels  of  the  elementary 
school.  What  words  should  children 
study?  It  is  fundamental  that  each  child 
should  study  the  spelling  of  the  words 
he  needs  for  writing  and  cannot  spell. 

In  this  brief  presentation,  suggestions 
are  made:  (1)  for  the  selection  of  the 
most  basic  words  for  writing,  and  (2) 
for  testing  to  guide  each  child  to  de¬ 
termine  the  words  he  cannot  spell  in 
order  that  he  may  study  them.  The 
methotl  of  study  of  these  words  cannot 
be  considered  in  the  space  allotted. 

Selecting  the  Most  Basic  Words 
For  Writing 

In  a  careful  survey  of  child  letter 
writing  outside  the  school,  of  pupil 
theme  writing  in  the  school,  and  of 
adult  letter  writing  in  life  outside  the 
school,  the  overlap  of  child  and  adult 
writing  was  determined  ;.  The  most 
important  basic  investigations  used  for 
the  determination  of  these  words  were 
Ernest  Horn’s  classic  study  of  adult 
writing  (4),  Rinsland’s  extensive  study 
of  school  writing  (7),  and  the  McKee- 
Fitzgerald  vocabulary  of  child  writing 
principally  outside  the  school  (6). 
Other  smaller  but  important  investiga¬ 


tions  were  utilized  in  the  selection  and 
gradation  of  the  words  (1,  pp.  29-49). 

The  2,650  words  selected  comprise  a 
core  of  vocabulary  useful  to  the  normal 
individual  for  life. 

These  2,650  most  basic  words  and 
their  repetitions  make  up  about  94  per 
cent  of  the  running  writing  that  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  use  throughout  their 
entire  lives  (1,  p.  53).  'These  are  the 
words  that  a  child  should  know  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  highly  useful  in 
writing.  Several  lists  of  words  may  be 
selected  from  this  vocabulary,  only  one 
can  be  presented  here.  The  449  words 
listed  below  are  the  most  useful  core  of 
\vords  for  writing.  They  have,  on  the 
average,  the  highest  credit  ratings  in  the 
vocabularies  from  which  they  were 
chosen.  Because  they  and  their  repeti¬ 
tions  comprise  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  running  writing  that  ordinary' 
normal  people  use,  they  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  beginning  spelling  in  the 
elementary  school. 

Ever>’  one  of  these  words  was  w-rit- 
ten  in  children’s  letters  and  in  school 
themes  (6,  7).  All  but  three  were  em¬ 
ployed  frequently  by  adults  (4).  All 
were  found  in  third-grade  letter  writing, 
and  in  second-grade  compositions  (1). 
Since  Hildreth  indicates  that  “dull  pu¬ 
pils  will  do  well  to  master  500  w'ords 
by  fifth  or  sixth  grade,”  (3)  these 
words  should  be  considered  for  such 
pupils. 
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449  Most  Useful  Spelling  Words 


a 

cents 

from 

kind 

about 

chickens 

front 

kinds 

alter 

children 

fun 

know 

afternoon 

Christmas 

funny 

last 

again 

clean 

game- 

late- 

ago 

clothes 

games 

left 

all 

coat 

garden 

let 

almost 

cold 

gave 

letter 

along 

come 

get 

letters 

also 

comes 

gets 

like- 

always 

coming 

getting 

liked 

am 

corn 

girl 

likes 

an 

could 

girls 

little 

and 

cousin 

give- 

live¬ 

another 

cows 

glad 

long 

any 

cream 

glass 

look 

apples 

cute 

go 

lost 

are 

daddy 

goes 

lot 

around 

dance 

going 

lots 

as 

day 

gone- 

love- 

asked 

days 

good 

lunch 

at 

dear 

good-by- 

mad 

aunt 

December 

got 

made 

away 

did 

grandmother 

make 

baby 

didn’t 

grandpa 

making 

back 

dinner 

green 

mamma 

bad 

dishes 

ground 

man 

ball 

do 

gym 

many 

basket 

does 

had 

marbles 

be 

dog 

hair 

March 

In-cause 

doll 

Halloween 

may 

In-d 

dolls 

hand 

maybe 

been 

done 

happy- 

me- 

before 

don’t 

hard 

me-rry 

l)est 

down 

has 

milk 

better 

draw 

have 

mine 

big 

dress 

he 

Miss 

birds 

dressed 

head 

Monday 

birthday 

dresses 

heard 

money 

black 

drill 

help 

more- 

blue 

each 

her 

morning 

book 

Faster 

here 

most 

books 

eat 

•  hide 

mother 

both 

eggs 

high 

mother’s 

bought 

eight 

hill 

Mr. 

box 

end 

him 

Mrs. 

boy 

ever 

his 

much 

boys 

every 

home- 

must 

bring 

everybody 

hope 

my 

broke 

eyes 

hot 

myself 

brother 

far 

house 

name 

brothers 

father 

how 

named 

brought 

fell 

hundred 

names 

brown 

hnd 

I 

near 

but 

fine 

ice 

never 

buy 

first 

if 

new 

by 

fishing 

I’ll 

next 

cake 

five 

Fm 

nice 

call 

flowers 

in 

night 

called 

football 

Indian 

nine 

came 

for 

into 

no 

can 

found 

is 

not 

candy 

four 

it 

now 

can’t 

Friday 

it’s 

o’clock 

car 

friend 

jump 

of 

cat 

friends 

just 

off 
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old 

on 

once 

one 

ones 

o.'ly 

or 

other 

our 

out 

outside 

over 

pair 

paper 

park 

party 

pass 

people 

pick 

picnic 

picture 

pictures 

pie 

piece 

play 

played 

playing 

plays 

iwny 

present 

pretty 

program 

put 

rabbit 

rabbits 

radio 

rain 

read 

real 

recess 

red 

ride 

right 

ring 

room 

rope 

run 

said 

same 

sand 

Santa  Claus 

Saturday 

saw 

say 

says 

school 

see 

seen 

send 

set 

seven 

she 

shoes 

should 

show 

sick 
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side 

still 

then 

until 

when 

sing 

stockings 

iliere 

up 

where 

singing 

stop 

they 

us 

while 

sister 

store 

thing 

used 

white 

sisters 

stories 

things 

vacation 

who 

sit 

stor>' 

think 

valentine 

whole 

six 

suit 

this 

very 

why 

skates 

summer 

three 

visit 

will 

skating 

Sunday 

threw 

walk 

winter 

sled 

supper 

through 

want 

wish 

sleep 

swimming 

time 

wanted 

with 

snow 

table 

times 

wants 

won 

snowing 

take 

to 

warm 

woods 

so 

teacher 

today 

was 

work 

some 

tell 

together 

wash 

would 

something 

ten 

told 

water 

write 

sometimes 

than 

too 

way 

year 

song 

thank 

took 

we 

years 

soon 

thanksgiving 

town 

wear 

yellow 

spelling 

that 

tree 

week 

yes 

spring 

that’s 

trees 

well 

yesterday 

started 

the 

turkey 

went 

you 

stay 

their 

two 

were 

your 

stayed 

them 

uncle 

what 

Another 

list  of  521  words 

only  a 

tives.  Such  study  should  motivate  the 

little  less  useful  than  these 

may  be  se- 

utilization  of  other 

derivatives,  and 

lected  for 

study  from  A 

Basic  Life 

lead  to  greater  facility 

in  writing. 

Spelling  Vocabulary  (1). 

These  two 

These  basic  words 

and  most  useful 

lists  (449 

plus  521)  comprise  970 

derivatives  should  be 

known  because 

basic  useful 

words  which. 

with  repeti- 

they  are  necessary  in 

the  written  ex- 

tions,  make 

up  about  85 

per 

cent  of 

pression  of  all  normal  individuals. 

the  running 

writing  of  the 

average  in- 

dividual. 

What  Words  Shall  Each  Child  Study? 

After  the  first  list  has  been  mastered.  The  first  part  of  this  paper  was  con- 
the  second  one  should  be  presented  for  cerned  with  the  proper  selection  of 
testing  and  study.  words — the  words  which  normal  indi- 

Among  these  2,650  most  useful  viduals  need  for  writing.  The  second 

words  are  approximately  eight  hundred  phase  of  the  presentation  is  directed  to 

derivatives  made  up  of  root  words  and  the  question:  W’hat  words  shall  each 

simple  suffixes,  such  as  -able,  -age,  child  study? 

-atice,  -ant,  -ard,  -ary,  -ation,  -dom,  -ed.  This  basic  principle  for  direction  of 
-en,  -ence,  -ent,  -er,  -ern,  -ery,  -es,  -est,  spelling  study  should  be  emphasized: 

-ful,  -hood,  -ing,  -ion,  -ity,  -ive,  -let,  -ly,  A  child  should  study  in  spelling  the 

-ment,  -ness,  -or,  -ous,  -s,  -ship,  -some,  u'ords  which  he  needs  for  writing  and 

-tion,  -ty,  -wards,  -teise,  and  -y  (1,  pp.  cannot  spell  correctly. 

50-127).  One  of  the  most  costly  mistakes  in  the 

These  derivatives  are  of  high  utility,  teaching  of  spelling  is  to  “teach”  all  the 

The  normal  child  under  guidance  children  of  a  class  the  same  words 

should  study  the  use  of  these  derivatives  whether  they  know  how  to  spell  them 

in  writing  and  learn  to  spell  them  cor-  or  not. 

rectly.  The  consideration  of  these  sim-  Even  though  a  spelling  vocabulary 
pie  derivatives  will  lead  to  the  under-  has  been  most  carefully  selected,  it  will 

standing  of  the  importance  of  deriva-  be  found  that  the  spelling  of  some  of 
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the  words  should  not  be  studied  by 
some  of  the  children  because  they  al¬ 
ready  know  how  to  spell  them.  The  diff¬ 
erence  in  knowledge  of  the  spelling  of 
words  varies  greatly  in  a  class.  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  members  of  a 
class  may  know  how  to  spell  all  the 
words  of  an  assignment  and  others  may 
not  know  the  spelling  of  any  word  of 
that  lesson. 

Incidental  learning  is  an  important 
consideration  in  spelling.  Children,  who 
read  extensively  and  intensively,  learn 
to  spell  many  words  in  their  reading  ac¬ 
tivities.  Others  do  not  know  or  learn 
many  words  through  the  reading  pro¬ 
cess.  Some  children  seem  to  have  a 
natural  talent  for  learning  words  and 
their  spelling.  Others  do  not  have  fa¬ 
cility  in  spelling. 

Some  children,  who  have  broad  ex¬ 
periences  and  a  strong  urge  to  write, 
require  many  words  for  expression  of 
their  thoughts.  Others  do  not  have  such 
an  urgent  need  for  words.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  know  most  of  the  words  in  a  well- 
selected  basic  list,  but  others  require  a 
careful,  systematic  testing  and  study 
program  to  master  them. 

Incidental  learning  must  be  utilized, 
and  systematic  study  should  be  started 
where  incidental  study  ceases.  By  test¬ 
ing,  each  child  can  become  aware  of 
words  he  knows  and  need  not  study. 
He  can  be  guided  also  to  recognize  the 
words  he  cannot  spell  and  so  must 
study  (5). 

The  gifted  child  will  need  many 
words  outside  the  basic  core  vocabulary, 
and  he  should  be  guided  to  determine 
the  words  he  needs  and  to  master  them 
with  a  method  that  makes  him  inde¬ 


pendent  (2).  All  normal  children  and 
particularly  the  gifted  should  be  guided 
in  learning  to  use  the  dictionary  effi¬ 
ciently.  Able  writers  use  a  dictionary 
often,  many  times  daily. 

Each  normal  child  should  study  the 
words  of  a  well-selected  list  which  test¬ 
ing  shows  he  cannot  spell.  He  may  also 
require  words  outside  the  basic  core. 
These,  he  should  be  equipped  to  mas¬ 
ter  with  the  dictionary  and  an  effective 
method  of  attacking  and  mastering 
words  necessary  to  his  writing  expres- 
sional  needs. 

The  slow  learner,  for  example,  may 
not  require  the  three  thousand  or  thirty- 
five  hundred  words  of  the  spelling  list. 
To  force  him  to  study  all  of  these  words 
will  be  an  injustice.  Perhaps  he  may  re¬ 
quire  only  one  thousand  words.  Insofar 
as  possible,  such  a  child  should  be 
guided  to  study,  with  an  effective  meth¬ 
od  of  learning  to  spell,  the  words  he 
needs.  If  the  learning  of  one  thousand 
words  is  a  major  task  for  him,  he  should 
be  directed  to  master  the  most  valuable 
one  thousand — the  words,  for  which  he 
has  need  in  writing.  In  guiding  even  the 
slow  child,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  “teach  him 
again”  whatever  he  knows. 

Summary 

From  the  best  research  on  child  and 
adult  writing,  the  most  fundamental 
words  should  be  selected  for  spelling. 
Each  child  should  be  guided  to  study 
the  words  he  needs  for  writing  but  can¬ 
not  spell.  The  correct  approach  to  the 
learning  of  necessary  words  is:  (1) 
Test.  (2)  Each  individual  should  study 
the  words  he  misspelled  in  the  test  and 
other  words  he  needs  in  writing. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Rochester  Occupationai.  Reading 
Series.  Goldberg,  Herman  R.  and  Winifred 
T.  Brumber  (Eds).  Syracuse:  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  12  workbooks,  48  or  64  pp. 
each. 

Publication  in  1958  of  the  three  levels  of 
booklets  on  Supermarkets  is  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  series  of  workbooks  for  retarded 
readers.  Restaurants  and  Cafeterias,  and  Gas 
Stations  were  published  in  1954,  and  Baker¬ 
ies  in  1957.  Each  title  is  available  in  three 
difficulty  levels,  indicated  by  one,  two  or 
three  crowns  under  the  title  on  the  cover, 
and  roughly  t-quivalent  to  3rd,  4th  and  5th 
grade  levels  of  reading  difficulty. 

Adolescent  youngsters  beginning  to  think 
alxiut  part-time  jobs  now  and  full-time  jobs 
soon,  will  find  these  of  high  interest.  Each 
contains  8  reading  selections,  under  the  same 
chapter  titles  and  with  same  paging  but 
with  varying  content  at  the  three  levels.  Fol¬ 
lowing  each  reading  selection  a  variety  of 
types  of  work  exercises  develops  reading  skills 
and  reinforces  learnings  essential  to  job  ad¬ 
justment. 

These  books  may  be  used  most  effectively 
in  a  class  of  older  slow-learning  youngsters, 
most  of  whom  will  soon  be  leaving  school. 
Reading  levels  in  such  a  group  practically 
always  vary  widely.  The  whole  class  may 
therefore  be  provided  with  ssorkbooks  on  a 
given  topic. 

An  alert  teacher  will  find  this  an  invalu¬ 
able  stimulant  to  group  discussion  and  class 
projects,  yet  each  pupil  will  have  both  read¬ 
ing  material  and  seat-work  material  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  reading  achievement.  The  three- 


crown  level  of  each  title  will  not  seem  child¬ 
ish  to  a  normal  class  of  8th  or  9th  graders, 
who  will  profit  much  from  using  it  as  a  guid¬ 
ance  manual. 

The  teacher  with  only  one  or  two  retarded 
readers  in  an  8th  or  9th  grade  English  or 
occupations  class  will  of  course  use  only  the 
level  most  appropriate  and  will  find  the  book 
equally  serviceable  for  entirely  individual 
work.  The  unique  value  of  the  series,  how¬ 
ever,  remains  the  availablity  of  different  lev¬ 
els  of  material  in  parallel  books  for  class¬ 
wide  use. 

Supermarkets  lists  30  contributing  authors. 
It  is  a  production  of  the  classroom  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Special  Education  of  the 
Rochester  schools.  It  reveals  on  every  page 
the  ingenuity  and  realism  and  practicality  of 
the  classroom  teacher  who  is  working  daily 
with  these  youngsters. 

From  teachers  all  over  America,  for  many 
years,  have  come  fervent  pleas  for  material 
of  this  kind.  With  each  new  title  the 
Rochester  Occupational  Reading  Series  has 
improved  the  interest,  usefulness  and  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  material.  We  hope  there  will 
be  many  more  titles  built  on  a  similar  plan. 
No  longer  will  frustrated  teachers  need  to 
attempt  to  interest  young  men  and  women  in 
the  doings  of  Dick  and  Jane,  with  their  ball 
and  their  puppy. 

FRANCES  A.  MULLEN,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Superintendent  in 
charge  of  Special  Education 
Board  of  Education 
228  North  Lasalle  Street 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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ECENT  evidence  indicates  that  spell¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  United  States  is 
lower  now  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  (10).  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  certainly  decreased  emphasis  on  spell¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  other  curricular 
areas.  The  breadth  of  education  very 
rightly  has  been  greatly  expanded  in 
more  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  along  with  the  de¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  spelling  has  come 
a  lowering  of  the  prestige  value  of  spell¬ 
ing  insofar  as  pupils  are  concerned.  Al¬ 
though  no  one  is  likely  to  suggest  we  go 
back  to  the  “spelling  school”  days,  chil¬ 
dren  must  develop  both  a  consciousness 
of  spelling  and  a  conscience  for  spell¬ 
ing  (23).  The  lack  of  these  two  things 
results  in  poor  spelling  accuracy. 

Considerable  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  incidental  learning  has 
apparently  been  a  major  cause  of  the 
growing  opposition  to  systematic  teach¬ 
ing.  This  is  coupled  with  a  lack  of  sys¬ 
tematic  appraisal,  largely  because  of  a 
mistaken  opposition  to  spelling  lists  and 
tests  (21).  The  end  results  of  unsystem¬ 
atic  teaching  and  appraisal  are  fatal  to 
spelling  achievement  (4,  6). 

While  the  number  and  kinds  of  words 
taught  have  decreased,  the  benefits  of 
integrated  spelling  instruction  have  not 
generally  been  used  effectively.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  now  exists  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance  and  use  of  teaching 
methods  which  have  been  shown  to  be 
inferior.  It  is  over  some  of  these  issues 


that  subsequent  discussion  takes  place. 
(  1 )  To  learn  to  spell  effectively,  you 
study  first,  then  test  over  what  has  been 
studied  (5,  6,  9,  14,  22,  23,  24,  25, 
31). 

pAcr  since  the  Gates  study  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  (9),  we  have 
known  that  the  test-study  method  of 
teaching  spelling,  when  properly  used, 
is  siqu'rior  to  the  study-test.  Gates  sug¬ 
gested  that  study-test  might  be  used  in 
grade  two.  Subseqent  studies  done  re¬ 
cently  clearly  show  that,  using  the  test- 
study  method  with  an  immediate  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  test,  the  test-study  meth¬ 
od  is  superior  to  the  study-test  methotl 
even  in  grade  two  (14,  25). 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of 
incidental  learning  relative  to  spelling 
words,  the  first  step  must  be  to  find  out 
which  words  are  already  known.  This 
is  done  by  testing.  Children  need  have 
no  fear  of  tests  if  they  understand  that 
tests  serve  an  important  instructional 
function  in  addition  to  the  function  of 
measurement  (22). 

Anyone  concerned  with  individual¬ 
ized  instruction  in  spelling  desires  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  which  words 
which  students  need  to  study.  From  the 
standpoint  of  interest  and  efficient 
study,  each  child  should  concern  him¬ 
self  only  with  those  words  he  does  not 
know  how  to  spell.  By  testing  before 
study,  attention  is  focussed  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  job  at  hand,  misspelled 
words. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  showing 
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the  superiority  of  testing  before  study, 
current  instructional  materials  and 
methods  typically  use  the  study-test 
method.  This  lag  between  what  is 
knoini  and  what  is  done  in  spelling  in¬ 
struction  is  discouraging. 

(2)  Because  of  incidental  learning, 
a  special  time  need  not  be  set  aside  for 
the  studv  of  spelling  (6,  16,  17,  21, 
23). 

This  issue  is  related  to  the  previous 
one,  but  extends  tbe  utilization  of  in¬ 
cidental  learning  to  tbe  erroneous  con¬ 
clusion  that  little  or  no  systematic  study 
is  necessary  for  developing  spelling  abil¬ 
ity.  In  classes  where  "spelling  is  taught 
all  day,”  rather  than  in  a  systematic 
fashion,  sfielling  results  are  rarely  any¬ 
thing  but  inferior  (6,  21,  23). 

Lack  of  systematic  instruction  and 
systematic  use  of  inferior  methods  un¬ 
doubtedly  constitute  the  major  causes  of 
low  spelling  achievement.  When  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  shown  which  words  they 
need  to  study  and  the  results  of  efficient 
study,  there  is  little  need  for  concern 
over  meaningful  hard  work.  It  is  time 
to  put  a  premium  on  a  job  well  done. 

( 3 )  Words  can  be  learned  more 
readily  if  they  are  presented  in  con¬ 
text  (5,  6,  13,  21,  23,  24,  32). 

The  important  relationship  of  read¬ 
ing  context  to  meaning  is  well  known 
to  most  teachers  and  parents.  Likewise, 
many  (but  not  all)  good  teachers  are 
good  spellers.  The  over-simplification 
and  misapplication  of  these  two  factors 
has  resulted  in  widespread  presentation 
of  spelling  words  in  contextural  form. 
W’e  have  known  for  thirty-five  years  that 
the  contextual  presentation  of  spelling 
words  is  inferior  to  the  list  presentation 
(24),  yet  many  teachers  and  authors 
of  spelling  materials  persist  in  using  the 
inferior  method. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  val¬ 


ue  of  context  to  identifying  word  mean¬ 
ings  in  reading.  There  is  considerable 
argument  about  the  value  of  context  to 
correct  spelling.  The  issue  of  teaching 
the  meaning  of  every  word  before  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell  it  will  be  discussed  as  tbe 
fourth  issue. 

It  is  more  than  a  little  surprising  that 
so  few  persons  have  noticed  the  spur¬ 
iousness  of  the  context  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation.  True,  context  clues  are  quite 
necessary  to  efficient  reading.  BUT, 
the  context  of  spelling  is  in  writing.  The 
spelling  needs  of  each  individual  differ 
according  to  what  he  is  trying  to  write. 
To  have  each  pupil  read  a  concocted 
paragraph  containing  some  spelling 
words  not  only  negates  the  principles 
of  individual  instruction,  but  directs 
attention  away  from  the  real  business  of 
spelling  and  writing  (6,  21,  23). 

The  combined  effects  of  the  study- 
test  method  and  contextual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  words  have  been  shown  to  be 
consistently  inferior  to  the  test-study 
and  list  presentation  of  words.  Why 
then  must  we  continue  to  use  such 
methods? 

(4)  In  order  to  learn  to  spell,  the 
meaning  of  each  word  must  be  taught 
(6,  16,  23). 

This  is  another  example  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  use  of  the  correlations 
between  reading  and  spelling  and  the 
erroneous  extension  of  context  clues  in 
reading  to  the  area  of  Sf)elling.  When  a 
child  reads  a  word,  he  does  so  to  the 
extent  the  symbol  has  meaning  for  him. 
When  a  child  is  expressing  himself  in 
writing,  he  is  trying  to  communicate 
his  meaning  through  written  symbols. 

In  teaching  spelling,  we  are  trying  to 
enable  tbe  child  to  write  the  symbols 
correctly.  His  context  is  the  writing  of 
ideas.  For  the  person  attempting  to  read 
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the  child’s  writing,  the  context  is  what¬ 
ever  has  been  written.  Of  course,  hand¬ 
writing  needs  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  spelling  needs. 

Most  courses  of  study  in  spelling 
consist  of  the  two  to  three  thousand 
high-frequency  words  in  terms  of  child 
and  adult  use.  Almost  every  child  has 
had  these  words  in  his  speaking  and 
listening  vocabularies  for  a  number  of 
years  before  he  learns  to  read.  Meaning 
is  rarely  a  problem  with  these  high-fre¬ 
quency  words.  Why  then,  when  learn¬ 
ing  to  spell,  should  each  child  have  to 
listen  to  the  development  of  meanings 
he  already  knows?  To  do  so  is  a  waste¬ 
ful  procedure. 

When  children  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  word,  the  word  usually  is 
not  in  the  central  core  of  high  frequency 
words.  Obviously,  individual  pupils 
many  times  go  far  beyond  this  central 
core,  even  as  early  as  grade  three.  This 
is  where  meanings  and  the  use  of  such 
references  as  the  dictionary  should  be 
taught. . 

(5)  Each  child  should  have  his  own 
list  of  words  to  study  rather  than  any 
general  course  of  study  (2,  4,  6,  15, 
16,  20,  21,  23,  27,  29,  30). 

This  kind  of  statement  generally 
grows  out  of  the  concern  for  individu¬ 
alized  instruction.  It  is  too  bad  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  of  greatest  frequency  of  use  for 
both  children  and  adults  are  pretty 
much  the  same  (2).  Although  it  is 
quite  true  that  writing  vocabularies  are 
individualized,  the  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand  words  of  highest  frequency  are 
pretty  much  the  same  for  everyone. 

It  is  at  the  point  where  pupils  need  to 
depart  from  the  central  core  of  words 
that  individual  vocabularies  needed  for 
writing  begin  to  show  wide  differences 
in  scope.  Indeed,  it  is  the  qualitative  dif¬ 


ferences  in  vocabulary  that  set  the  fine 
writer  apart  from  the  mediocre  ones 
(21,  23).  As  more  and  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  composition  are  provided,  wider 
differences  in  viK’abuIary  needs  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  in  tbe  opportunities  and 
needs  for  writing  that  tbe  benefits  of  in¬ 
tegrated  approaches  have  great  promise. 

However,  for  the  central  core  of  two 
to  three  thousand  words  (sometimes 
called  the  “security  segment”),  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  set  up  "individual” 
spelling  lists  for  children.  The  same 
words  appear  time  and  time  again. 
When  children  need  words  beyond  the 
central  core,  this  is  where  the  individual 
list  becomes  valid  (23). 

Related  to  this  problem  is  the  logical 
but  incorrect  notion  that  so  many  new 
words  of  high  frequency  are  coming  in¬ 
to  the  language  that  any  list  is  out  of 
date  the  day  it  is  printed.  Evidence  con¬ 
cerning  "new”  words  is  discussed  more 
at  length  in  a  later  article  (See:  What’s 
New  In  Words  These  Days?). 

(6)  Just  spell  the  word  the  way  it 
sounds  (6,  11,  16,  18,  19,  21,  23,  26, 
28). 

Thiss  staytmeant  iz  enuff  too  mayk 
won  shreak  (sic).  Despite  some  very 
interesting  evidence  on  similar  phonetic 
elements  in  spelling  words  (11,  26), 
the  perfidious  nature  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  makes  most  attempts  to  teach 
spelling  by  phonetic  generalizations 
questionable  (6,  16,  23).  Nevertheless, 
many  well  meaning  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  advise  children  to  spell  words  the 
way  they  sound.  The  difficulty  is  that 
so  many  words,  particularly  polysyllabic- 
words,  just  are  not  spelled  the  way  they 
sound. 

One  of  the  most  common  types  of 
misspellings  is  the  phonetic  mis-spelling. 
Thus  we  get  shur  for  sure;  lettrs  for 
letters;  trie  for  try!  fue  for  few;  coll  for 
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call;  uv  for  of;  pensl  for  pencil;  therd 
for  third;  forth  for  fourth;  thcese  for 
these;  past  for  passed  (and  vice  versa); 
red  for  read;  arithmatic  for  arithmetic; 
and  mayks  for  makes.  One  can  see  from 
this  that  a  child  making  these  mistakes 
could  well  be  following  the  direction  to 
spell  the  words  the  way  they  “sound.” 

It  is  unfortunate  for  would-be  spellers 
that  for  all  the  sounds  we  need  to  spell, 
our  English  alphabet  has  but  twenty- 
six  letters.  In  addition  to  this  limitation, 
there  are  three  relatively  useless  letters 
included  in  the  twenty-six:  e  (spells  k 
or  s  sounds),  q  (spells  k  sound),  and 
X  (spells  eks,  k,  and  z  sounds). 

Like  many  worthwhile  things,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  short-cut  to 
learning  to  spell.  Although  some  phonet¬ 
ic  generalizations  hold  true  consistently, 
c.g.,  initial  consonant  sounds  like  h, 
time  is  better  spent  in  learning  to  spell 
needed  words  rather  than  learning  gen¬ 
eralizations.  This  is  true  for  most  spell¬ 
ing  rules  (16). 

(7)  Spelling  tests  may  be  considered  of 
minor  importance  in  modern  spelling 
methods  (1,  3,  5,  7,  12,  16,  21,  23, 
27). 

Education  is  still  trying  to  recover 
from  overconcern  about  tbe  effect  of 
tests  upon  the  whole  child.  Certainly 
the  atmosphere  of  fear  that  sometimes 
accompanies  testing  is  not  desirable,  but 
the  solution  is  to  remove  tthe  undesir¬ 


able  atmosphere  rather  than  to  forego 
all  testing.  In  fact,  one  reason  for  the 
current  attitudes  toward  tests  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand  the  instructional 
functions  of  tests  in  addition  to  the 
function  of  measurement. 

Like  many  things,  tests  are  not  in¬ 
herently  bad,  but  they  can  be  misused 
with  unfortunate  results  (21,  22,  23). 
When  used  as  part  of  the  test-study 
method  with  tthe  corrected  test  tech¬ 
nique,  spelling  tests  have  been  found 
to  be  the  most  effective  single  method 
of  learning  to  spell  (14,  21,  23,  25). 

Pretesting  a  group  of  children  using 
a  sample  of  the  words  to  be  studied  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  shows  which  children  need 
considerable  systematic  study  of  spell¬ 
ing  and  which  might  well  be  excused 
from  study.  Testing  at  the  beginning  of 
each  unit  of  work  is  tbe  only  way  tbe 
individual  child  knows  for  sure  which 
words  he  needs  to  study. 

With  such  obvious  desirable  uses  of 
spelling  tests,  one  wonders  why  some 
consider  them  subversive,  undemocratic, 
and  bases  for  undesirable  competition. 
Each  of  us  is  “tested”  every  day  in  some 
way.  How  else  do  we  and  others  evaluate 
our  effectiveness  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  contributions  to  so¬ 
ciety?  It  is  this  testing  or  “proof  of  the 
pudding”  that  shows  the  way  to  better 
things. 
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M  ANY  books,  monographs,  and  ar-  for  him  to 
tides  have  been  written  and  are  being  derstand  v 
written  on  the  thorny  and  controversial  first  compi 
question  of  spelling.One  recent  book,  emotional  1 
claiming  to  have  the  “right  answer,’’  voice  the 
argues  for  a  return  to  the  good  old  days  early  stage 
when  spelling  was  identified  with  read-  (q  ^tti 

ing,  and  when  the  only  technique  which  jjj 

children  were  expected  to  use  in  at-  what  we  cj 
tacking  an  unrecognized  word  was  sim-  ,  . 

plv  to  spell  the  word  (8).  That  is  all  ■  ^ 

verv’  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  Another  ap-  , 

-  V  1  1  .  1.  .  m 

proach  advocates  teaching  reading  scien- 

tifically;  that  is,  a  teacher  should  under-  ^ 

stand  why  the  pupil  spells  as  he  does, 
and  then  should  attempt  to  eliminate  " 

the  cause  of  any  spelling  handicap  (7,  recogn 

pp.  189-224).  Common  sense  and  good  visua 

judgment  seem  to  indicate  this  as  a  symbol 
starting  point  rather  than  the  reversion 
to  an  outmoded  method  which  may 
overlook  a  problem  partlv  psvchological  taneously, 
in  origin.  anc 

The  ability  to  spell  is  a  part  of  one’s  though  soi 
facility  in  the  use  of  language  or  what  *he  issue, 
is  sometimes  called  “verbal  expression.”  that  the  w 
This  ability  seems  to  be  contingent  upon  lo  other 
tw'o  processes,  recognition  and  reproduc-  writes  the 
tion.  A  child’s  early  attempt  at  verbaliza-  comprehen 
tion  is  in  meaningless  babble.  He  makes  gaging  in  t 
sounds  and  noises,  and  eventually  de-  ignate  as 
velops  muscles  which  make  it  possible  child  is  ca 


for  him  to  speak.  Soon  he  begins  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  people  say  to  him,  his 
first  comprehensions  being  on  a  purely 
emotional  basis;  that  is,  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  manner  of  speaking.  In  this 
early  stage  the  child  begins  to  imitate 
and  to  utter  meaningful  sounds  which 
little  by  little  assume  the  proportions  of 
what  we  call  language  (20,  p.  237). 

In  a  later  stage,  the  child  recognizes 
pictures,  letters,  and  numbers,  but  they 
have  no  meaning  for  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  produces  very  crude  scrawls 
and  symbols  of  his  own.  These  efforts 
at  reproduction,  combined  with  his  vis¬ 
ual  recognition,  are  soon  transformed 
into  visual  perceptions.  In  other  words, 
the  symbols  begin  to  take  on  meaning; 
and  we  say  the  child  is  learning  to  read 
or  to  interpret  written  symbols.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  he  is  becoming  print  con¬ 
scious,  and  he  is  learning  to  write.  Al¬ 
though  some  authorities  would  debate 
the  issue,  careful  observation  indicates 
that  the  writing  precedes  the  reading. 
In  other  words,  the  young  learner 
writes  the  symbols  and  then  begins  to 
comprehend  what  they  mean.  After  en¬ 
gaging  in  these  activities  which  we  des¬ 
ignate  as  “reading”  and  “writing,”  the 
child  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  from 


*  'This  paper  will  appear  as  a  section  in  a  monograph.  Diagnostic  and  Instructional  Pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  Language  Arts,  which  Dr.  Furness,  as  co-author  with  Dr.  Gertrude  Boyd,  will 
publish  soon  through  the  Curriculum  and  Research  Center,  University  of  Wyoming. 
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nieniory  some  of  these  meaningful  sym¬ 
bols.  He  is  being  introduced,  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  adults  of  course,  to  the  necessity 
for  spelling  (20,  p.  237). 

Experimental  psychology  now  con¬ 
ceives  reading  and  spelling  to  be  not 
single,  unitary  processes  but  a  number 
of  activities  highly  integrated.  Fluent 
reading  or  spelling  are,  as  Gates  says, 
like  the  smooth  flow  of  power  from  an 
automobile;  they  are  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
plex  organization  of  delicate  mechan¬ 
isms  that  must  coordinate  perfectly.  De¬ 
fects  or  deficiencies  of  any  part  of  the 
mechanisms  may  disturb,  impede,  or 
even  completely  inhibit  normal  activity. 
However,  if  the  total  function  is  under¬ 
stood,  and  if  the  mechanism  is  kept  in 
perfect  running  order,  troubles  may  be 
prevented  or  remedied;  and  high  spell¬ 
ing  efficiencv  may  be  the  result  (10,  p. 
433). 

The  science  of  biology  (or  its  deriv¬ 
ative,  psychology)  constitutes  the  basis 
of  spelling  method.  Our  knowledge  of 
word  forms,  like  all  other  knowledge, 
comes  to  us  through  the  senses.  We 
learn  to  spell  by  seeing  the  letters  of  a 
given  word  or  by  hearing  the  sounds 
and  by  writing  and  speaking  the  letters 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  seen  and 
heard.  Seeing  and  hearing,  obviously, 
are  forms  of  “impression.”  Writing  and 
speaking  are  forms  of  "expression.” 
Hence,  impression  and  expression  form 
the  bases  of  four  kinds  of  images  (a) 
the  sight  of  a  word,  (b)  the  sound  of  a 
word,  (c)  the  way  it  “feels’’  w'hen  writ¬ 
ten,  and  (d)  the  w'ay  it  “feels”  when 
spoken  (1,  pp.  176-177;  21,  p.  109). 

Spelling  is  primarily  a  sensori-motor 
habit;  like  any  other  habit  of  this  kind, 
it  is  acquired  by  repeated  motor  reac¬ 
tion  to  certain  sensory  stimuli  (3,  p. 
480).  This  leads  us  then  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  elusive  factor  in  spelling 


which  continues  to  baffle  psychologists 
and  teachers;  i.e.,  imagery.  Now,  some 
persons  tend  to  get  visual  images,  that 
is,  they  picture  experiences  that  they 
recall.  Some  people  receive  no  visual 
images  at  all  or  very  dim  ones.  Some 
of  the  latter  individuals  remember  im¬ 
pressions  in  terms  of  sound,  getting  what 
we  call  auditory  images.  Still  others 
would  remember  impressions  in  terms 
of  their  own  physical  movements.  In 
case  of  a  word  or  phrase,  individuals  in 
the  last  group  wouki  recall  the  symbol 
or  symbols  in  terms  of  lip  and  throat 
movement  or  the  movement  of  the  hand 
in  writing  the  word  (6,  p.  182). 

Other  than  knowing  that  different 
types  of  imagery  exist — visual,  audi¬ 
tory,  and  kinesthetic — and  that  various 
perception  areas  lead  to  the  formation 
of  images,  we  know  little  about  their 
influence.  It  is  possible,  some  authori¬ 
ties  state,  that  facility  in  calling  up  men¬ 
tal  images  of  words  is  a  determinant  in 
differentiating  between  good  and  poor 
spellers  (19,  p.  281). 

Many  educational  authorities  have 
agreed  that  intelligence  or  mental  abil¬ 
ity  is  a  “iwtent  factor  in  the  genesis  of 
poor  spelling.”  However,  intelligence 
does  not  explain  all  cases  of  good  or  of 
poor  spelling.  As  a  general  rule,  pupils 
who  score  extremely  low  on  intelligence 
tests  tend  to  have  difficulty  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  school  subjects,  while  those  mak¬ 
ing  high  scores  on  such  tests  tend  to 
have  less  difficulty.  This  holds  for  spell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  reading  or  other  sub¬ 
jects.  However,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  intelligence  and  spelling  ability 
is  much  lower  than  that  found  between 
intelligence  and  most  other  school  sub¬ 
jects  (2,  p.  272). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Spache 
examined  the  literature  and  located  fif¬ 
ty-seven  correlations  which  had  been 
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worked  out  between  spelling  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  found  the  median  correla¬ 
tion  to  be  .44.  Some  of  the  correlations, 
he  notes,  were  as  low  as  .08.  This 
means  that  “there  are  many  poor  spel¬ 
lers  who  are  average  or  above  average 
in  mental  ahilitv  and  vice  versa”  (18, 
p.  568). 

Studies  have  been  made  showing  that 
poor  spellers  are  not  lower  in  median 
intelligence  than  are  samples  from  the 
general  population.  For  example,  in  a 
study  which  he  made,  Russell  (17) 
found  that  the  average  IQ  of  i-Kwr  spell¬ 
ers  was  101.  In  McGovney’s  study,  stu¬ 
dents  had  IQ’s  ranging  from  111  to 
126  as  measured  by  the  Stanford-Binet 
(14,  p.  146).  Palmer  made  a  study, 
hnding  that  the  good  spellers  had  an 
average  intelligence  of  125,  while  the 
|xx)r  spellers  had  an  average  intelligence 
of  118  (16,  p.  150). 

Marked  differences  in  degree  have 
been  found  to  exist  between  bright  and 
dull  students  in  kind  as  well  as  in  num¬ 
ber  of  spelling  errors,  the  bright  show¬ 
ing  a  greater  tendency  to  err  with  re¬ 
spect  to  single  letters,  and  the  dull  with 
groups  of  letters. 

Carroll  found  that  “phonetic  gener¬ 
alization  is  the  dominating  factor  in 
the  psychology  of  the  differences  in  de¬ 
gree  in  the  kinds  of  spelling  errors 
made  by  bright  and  dull.”  The  bright 
pupil,  possessing  excellent  ability  in 
translating  sounds  into  letters,  “makes 
those  mistakes  which  would  quite  na¬ 
turally  result  from  the  varied  phonetic 
qualities  of  the  English  language.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dull  pupil  makes 
those  errors  which  have  little  if  any 
phonetic  foundation  (5,  p.  499). 

One  educator,  Garry  Cleveland 
Myers,  maintains  that  poor  spellers  are 
not  born,  that  they  are  made  (15,  p. 
40).  He  would  look  first  to  the  eves 


and  ears  of  the  child  who  cannot  spell; 
then,  if  any  physical  defect  is  found, 
he  would  examine  the  child’s  emotional 
reactions.  Myers  states,  “Most  poor 
spellers  of  average  mentality  are  in  that 
condition  because  of  emotional  reac¬ 
tions.”  Never  having  acquired  satisfac¬ 
tory  ways  of  learning  to  spell,  they  have 
encountered  so  many  difficulties,  made 
so  many  mistakes,  and  met  with  so 
many  discouragements  on  account  of 
their  failures  in  spelling  that  unhappy 
emotions  are  always  aroused  in  them  by 
the  spelling  process.  Often  the  poor 
speller  believes  “that  he  will  never  be 
able  to  spell  and  this  belief  is  too  fre- 
cjuentlv  confirmed  bv  the  comments  of 
his  parents,  teachers,  and  classmates” 
f  15,  p.  40). 

The  older  and  farther  on  in  the 
grades  the  poor  speller  is,  the  more  his 
discouragements  over  spelling  difficul¬ 
ties  become,  since  he  has  more  written 
work  to  do,  has  made  more  failures,  and 
has  felt  increasingly  more  self-condem¬ 
nation.  The  harder,  then,  has  become 
the  problem  of  helping  him  to  succeed 
(15,  p.  40). 

Deeply  conditioned  emotional  atti¬ 
tudes  are  difficult  to  uncondition  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  can  be 
done.  The  psychological  formula  for 
doing  it  is  to  provide  “practice  with  sat¬ 
isfaction.”  After  a  time,  a  new  set  of 
attitudes  will  replace  the  old  undesirable 
ones  (2,  p.  274).  By  leading  the  pupil 
to  work  diligently  on  words  that  he  can 
succeed  in  mastering,  the  teacher  can 
rapidly  build  up  the  pupil’s  confidence. 
As  the  pupil  grows  convinced  that  he 
can  spell  a  few  words  without  mistakes, 
he  can  gain  assurance  that  he  can 
learn  eventually  to  spell  more  words  and 
more  difficult  words. 

After  imagery,  intelligence,  interests 
and  emotions  have  been  considered. 
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there  still  remains  the  jxissibility  that 
failure  to  learn  to  spell  is  due  wholly 
or  partially  to  the  pupil’s  inclinations  or 
temperamental  traits  —  indifference, 
carelessness,  distaste  for  intellectual 
drudgery  ( 1 1,  p.  27;  12,  p.  131).  Im¬ 
petuous  children,  those  who  are  untidy 
or  careless  of  detail,  have  trouble, 
whereas  neat,  particular  children  do 
better  in  spelling.  Nervous  and  hyper¬ 
sensitive  children,  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  meeting  exacting  re- 
t|uirements  of  any  sort,  also  are  fre¬ 
quently  disinclined  to  work  until  perfec¬ 
tion  is  achieved.  Spelling  may  be  com¬ 
paratively  difficult  for  quick  learners 
who  can  express  their  thoughts  well 
orally,  but  who  find  written  work  ex¬ 
tremely  tedious,  odious,  or  onerous. 

Intellectual  inertia  and  carelessness 
are  probably  the  most  common  causes  of 
spelling  handicaps,  especially  among 
poor  spellers  with  high  IQ’s.  These 
causes  may  be  corrected  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  emphasis  on  correct  spelling 
by  all  teachers  at  all  levels,  with  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  older  children  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  spelling  and  meaning. 

Some  authorities  have  studied  the 
spelling  ability  and  disability  among  ed¬ 
ucated  adults.  A  British  educator,  Fred 
j.  Schonell,  finds  that  neither  general  in¬ 
telligence  nor  age  is  significant;  he  finds 
that  specific  experiential  and  tempera¬ 
mental  factors  are  important  in  deter¬ 
mining  spelling  accuracy.  Failure  in 
spelling  in  childhood,  he  considers, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  attitudes 
of  adults  towards  spelling  standards. 
General  disregard  for  details,  feeling  of 
inferiority  over  spelling  weakness,  loss 
of  confidence,  apathy  toward  one’s  fail¬ 
ure,  and  rationalization  of  spelling 
weaknesses  have  their  beginnings  in 
early  failures.  Schonell  would  therefore 
like  to  place  the  blame  for  spelling  fail¬ 


ures  so  that  correction  can  take  place 
before  failure  affects  the  individual’s 
progress  (4,  p.  43). 

Spelling,  in  particular,  offers  a  field 
for  the  study  of  what  may  he  called 
consciousness  of  correctness  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  conscience,  or  the  desire 
for  correctness.  To  he  a  good  speller, 
a  student  must  first  feel  a  kind  of  com¬ 
pulsion  for  correct  written  expression, 
w  Inch  means  the  development  of  what  is 
commonly  called  “spelling  conscience.” 
If  this  spelling  conscience  fails  to  de- 
\elop,  all  other  efforts  at  teaching 
spelling  are  futile.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
have  pupils  in  a  class  who  can  give  per¬ 
fect  performances  on  memorized  word 
lists  and  yet  go  on  spelling  atrociously 
in  their  verbal  productions.  The  first  ob¬ 
jective,  then,  in  teaching  spelling  is  not 
to  make  youngsters  perfect  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  lists  of  words  found  in  a 
common  spelling  book,  but  to  give  them 
a  desire  to  spell  correctly  with  a  suit¬ 
able  technique  for  gaining  this  end  (20, 
p.  237). 

Still,  in  many  life  situations  it  is 
important  to  know  whether  one  is  per¬ 
forming  his  task  correctly  or  incorrectly. 
More  than  conscience  is  needed  to  in¬ 
sure  the  satisfactory'  achievement  of 
many  tasks.  Society  demands  not  less 
than  100  per  cent  accuracy  in  spelling, 
yet  few  people  are  likely  to  learn  all 
the  words  they  may,  from  time  to  time, 
add  to  their  writing  or  speaking  vocab¬ 
ulary.  It  is  as  desirable  to  know  when 
one  should  use  the  dictionary  as  it  is 
to  have  a  large  vocabulary  of  words 
which  one  can  spell  accurately  with¬ 
out  resort  to  a  reference  book,  as  it  is 
to  be  willing  to  consult  a  dictionarv 
(13,  p.  355). 

We  have  to  distinguish,  as  Tidyman 
says  (22,  p.  89),  between  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  correct  spelling  (consciousness) 
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and  the  desire  to  spell  correctly  (con¬ 
science).  In  accordance  with  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  Lull  recommends  that  pupils 
be  instructed,  in  writing  words  from  dic¬ 
tation,  to  indicate  the  words  the  spelling 
of  which  they  are  in  doubt,  and  that,  in 
scoring,  they  be  allowed  credit  for  the 
words  they  correctly  doubt  as  well  as 
for  those  that  thev  misspell  (13,  p. 
359). 

The  learning  of  spelling  supposes  op¬ 
portunity,  ability,  and  desire;  it  also 
supposes  incentives  to  practice  in  order 
to  achieve  objectives.  Intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion  is  not  effective.  The  social  and 
business  values  of  spelling  are  too  re¬ 
mote  to  impel  elementary  school  pupils 
to  devote  the  necessary  effort  to  this 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  alleged  that  spelling  instruction 
tolerates  passive  attitudes.  Games,  com¬ 


petitions,  records  of  the  progress  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups,  are  all  devices 
for  the  stimulation  of  the  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  spelling  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  The  skillful  management  of  in¬ 
centives  is  unquestionably  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  techniques  of  instruction; 
however,  all  advantages  should  be  ac¬ 
cumulated  if  the  training  provided  is 
to  develop  spelling  ability  (9,  p.  366). 

Withal,  we  may  say  that  research  tells 
us  that  psychological  determinants  of 
spelling  success  are  imagery,  intelli¬ 
gence,  interests  and  emotions,  inclina¬ 
tions  or  temperamental  traits,  and  in¬ 
centives.  By  all  means,  the  idea  of 
prompt  appraisal  of  spelling  difficulty 
is  supported  so  that  remedial  instruction 
may  be  utilized  before  the  pupil  is 
psychologically  handicapped  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  failure. 
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The  Space  Age 

CHARLES  BOEHM 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  Penna. 

I  CAME  from  the  Air  Force  Associa-  mosphere,  and  land  in  a  normal  manner 
tion  Convention  feeling  that  I  had  a  in  twenty  minutes.  The  medical  re¬ 
preview  of  the  space  age  in  2000.  search  has  advanced  beyond  our  present 

The  symposium  and  panel  discussion  requirements.  Manned  vehicles  will  go 
on  the  highly  secretive  X-i  5,  a  research-  into  orbit,  around  the  world  twice,  and 
manned  vehicle  of  sufficient  power  to  return  in  two  hours, 
send  man  100  miles  into  space,  opened  Our  research  plans  for  the  space  age 
a  new  era  for  us.  This  vehicle  will  be-  have  outrun  our  economy.  VVe  do  not 
gin  preliminary  tests  within  a  few  days  have  the  dollars  to  complete  realistic 
and  expanded  tests  in  1959.  space  projects  proposed  by  our  own  sci- 

W'e  have  the  vehicle  and  fuel  to  entists.  One  industrialist  reported  that 
launch  man  out  100  miles  into  space  to  complete  what  is  planned  would  cost 
and  have  it  glide  back,  re-enter  our  at-  much  over  400  billion  dollars. 
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PART  III 


Symptoms  of  Abnormal  Function  of  the  Visual  Process 


ISRAEL  DVORINE 
2328  Eutau'  Place 
llaltimorc,  Maryland 


If  one  can  turn  the  eyes  towards  an 
object,  focus  its  linage  on  the  retinas 
of  the  two  eyes  and  identify  the  object 
as  being  single  and  in  space,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  satisfactory  to  himself,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  his  visual  appara¬ 
tus  meets  all  the  basic  qualifications  es¬ 
sential  for  normal  seeing. 

The  opposite  is  also  true.  If,  for  any 
reason,  the  individual  fails  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  the  visual  mechanism  is  not 
functioning  normally.  The  symptoms  of 
abnormal  function  of  the  visual  process 
becomes  evident  in  several  ways.  Eirst, 
there  may  be  discomfort  after  pro¬ 
longed  use  of  the  eyes;  second,  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  bincKular  use  of  the 
eyes;  third,  impairment  of  vision.  Con¬ 
comitant  with  these  symptoms  may  be 
loss  or  reduction  of  skills  which  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  visual  discrimination. 
These  symptoms  of  disfunction  may  not 
follow  the  above  sequence  nor  appear  as 
isolated  complaints.  They  may  occur 
simultaneously  or  precede  each  other, 
depending  on  the  individual. 

A.  Ocular  Discomfort 

1 .  Headache 

The  most  common  complaint  among 
individuals  who  suffer  from  malfunc¬ 
tion  of  the  visual  mechanism  is  head¬ 


ache.  Usually  they  occur  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  after  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes 
or  after  concentrated  attention  to  a 
given  task,  such  as  reading.  The  head¬ 
aches  are  generally  in  front,  above  the 
eyes  or  on  the  temporal  sides.  Head¬ 
aches  l(K'ali/ed  in  the  top  or  back  of 
the  head  may  also  be  due  to  abnormal 
function  of  the  visual  apparatus,  but 
they  are  relatively  infrequent.  Especial¬ 
ly  significant  are  headaches  which  dis¬ 
appear  or  are  relieved  upon  cessation  of 
close  work.  Impairment  of  visual  acuity 
may  or  may  not  be  present. 

2.  Eye  Eatigue 

Complaints  of  local  eye  fatigue  or 
discomfort  when  the  eyes  are  moved 
from  side  to  side  is  a  common  symptom 
associated  with  a  faulty  convergence 
function,  that  is,  a  disfunction  in  the 
ability  to  turn  both  eyes  toward  the 
observed  object  in  space. 

3.  Excessive  Blinking 

Excessive  blinking,  particularly  in 
children,  is  usually  a  symptom  of  ocular 
discomfort  or  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
use  of  both  eyes.  It  may  result  from 
an  effort  to  clear  a  blurred  image  or  to 
prevent  doubling.  Sensitiveness  to  light 
may  also  cause  pxcessive  blinking. 

4.  Tearing  of  the  Eyes  and  Erowning 
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The  organisniic  demand  for  efficient 
performance  of  the  skills  vital  to  its 
survival  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
individual’s  attention  be  aroused  when 
some  particular  function  is  not  operat¬ 
ing  efficiently.  Localized  or  referred 
pain  is  one  of  the  means  of  arousing 
awareness  that  something  is  wrong. 
Discomfort  is  another  means  .of  focus¬ 
ing  attention  on  the  organs  that  are 
functioning  with  difficulty. 

Ocular  discomfort  may  become  evi¬ 
dent  in  many  forms.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  visual  mechanism  can  toler¬ 
ate  light  of  varying  intensities,  ranging 
from  indoor  artihcial  illumination  of 
100  footcandles  and  less  to  10,000  foot- 
candles  of  noonday  sun  light.  Intoler¬ 
ance  to  normal  ranges  of  light,  especial¬ 
ly  of  moderate  intensities,  and  excessive 
tearing  and  frowning  are  symptoms  of 
ocular  malfunction.  These  are  warning 
signals  that  the  visual  mechanism  is  in 
need  of  attention. 

5.  Poor  Concentration 

A  frequent  complaint,  when  the  vis¬ 
ual  mechanism  is  in  need  of  assistance, 
is  the  individual’s  inability  to  concen¬ 
trate  for  any  length  of  time  when  he  is 
I>erforming  a  task  that  challenges  his 
mental  powers.  This  cerebral  perform¬ 
ance  may  be  in  the  form  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  the  context  of  some  new  and  rela¬ 
tively  complex  material  or  it  may  be  in 
the  form  of  reading  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
learned  skills  operate  on  sub-cortical 
levels  in  order  that  their  performance 
may  be  rhythmic  and  smooth;  and  that 
the  organism  has  the  ability  to  select 
from  the  constant  flux  of  stimuli  those 
which  need  to  be  brought  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  within  the  focus  of  attention. 
One  more  point  needs  to  be  emphasized; 


namely,  that  the  individual  can  hold 
within  this  focus  of  attention  only  one 
concept,  one  thought  or  one  idea  at  a 
time.  When  his  attention  is  distracted, 
either  from  his  environment  or  from 
disturbances  within  his  body,  there  is 
a  constant  shifting  of  the  focus  of  at¬ 
tention  which  interferes  with  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  thought  and  with  the  ability 
to  concentrate. 

Intermittent  efforts  to  maintain 
single  vision,  or  attempts  to  clear 
blurred  vision,  transfers  the  operation 
of  the  mere  mechanics  of  focusing  and 
converging  from  the  control  of  the  low¬ 
er  cortical  levels  to  the  higher  centers  of 
consciousness,  with  the  result  that  the 
focus  of  attention  is  distracted  from  the 
context  of  the  material  to  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  basic  visual  skills. 

6.  Slow  Reader 

What  has  been  said  about  the  ability 
to  concentrate  is  even  more  applicable 
to  the  act  of  reading.  Not  only  must  the 
individual  concentrate  on  the  symbols 
representing  someone  else’s  attempts  to 
convey  meaning  with  words,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  familiar  to  tbe  reader, 
but  he  must  also  focus  and  fix  both  eyes 
on  the  material.  As  he  scans  the  line  of 
words,  he  must  continue  to  change  his 
fixation,  jumping  step  by  step,  at  a 
speed  of  movement  depending  on  bis 
span  of  recognition.  A  slow  reader  gen¬ 
erally  has  a  narrow  span  of  recognition, 
that  is,  he  takes  in  less  syllables  or  words 
during  each  pause  between  jumps  and 
makes  more  jumps  per  line. 

His  slowness  may  be  due  to  a  low 
level  of  comprehension  necessitating 
frequent  regressive  movements,  or  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  reading  material  above 
his  ability.  Ocular  disturbances,  how¬ 
ever,  may  also  reduce  his  speed  of  read¬ 
ing  because  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
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taining  his  reading  skills  on  high  corti¬ 
cal  levels.  This  lack  of  achievement  is 
only  another  form  of  discomfort  which 
calls  attention  to  the  need  of  establish¬ 
ing  normal  function  of  the  visual 
mechanism. 

B.  Disturbances  in  the  Use  of  the 
Two  Eyes 
1 .  Poor  Fusion 

Fusion  is  the  ability  to  blend  two 
alike  images  which  fall  on  the  two 
retinas  into  one  mental  image.  There 
are  three  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  fusion  faculty  and  in  its  highest 
form  the  individual  has  wide  latitudes 
or  ranges  and  can  maintain  single  stereo¬ 
scopic  vision  while  observing  objects  in 
space. 

The  measure  of  one’s  ability  to  fuse 
can  be  pictured  as  an  elliptical  area  in 
space,  comparable  to  the  field  of  vision 
previously  described,  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  maintain  single  binocular 
vision.  If  stress  is  placed  on  the  fusion 
faculty  by  the  introduction  of  prisms  of 
progressively  increasing  pwwer,  one  can 
measure,  both  laterally  and  vertically, 
the  extent  of  the  individual’s  ability  to 
resist  double  vision  in  these  directions. 

In  the  biological  development  of  man 
there  was  no  organismic  need  to  turn 
one  eye  up  and  the  other  eye  down;  but 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  eyes  to  turn  inward,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  outw'ard,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  man¬ 
ual  dexterity.  The  evolutionary  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  binocular  function  there¬ 
fore  progressed  from  the  primitive  diver¬ 
gent  position  of  the  two  eyes,  towards 
their  gradual  placement  in  a  more  for¬ 
ward  position  of  the  head.  Fusion  am¬ 
plitudes  are  therefore  much  greater  in 
the  horizontal  direction  than  in  the 
vertical;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  eight 


times  greater,  with  the  result  that  the 
individual  can  tolerate  much  greater 
stress  in  the  lateral  direction  than  in  the 
vertical. 

The  mental  blending  of  the  two 
images  into  one  can  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  and,  if  proper  steps 
are  not  taken  in  time,  the  individual 
may  experience  diplopia  or  double  vi¬ 
sion. 

2.  Poor  Convergence,  or  High  Exo- 
phoria 

If  an  individual  were  endowed  with 
a  Cyclopean  eye,  or  if  he  possessed  a 
primitive  arrangement  of  the  two  eyes 
comparable  to  that  of  the  lower  species, 
his  visual  skills  would  not  be  many.  Nor 
would  he  be  capable  of  achieving  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  the  modern  world  of  near¬ 
point  activity,  but  his  visual  problems 
would  be  fewer  and  his  visual  discom¬ 
fort  much  less  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  demands  of  manual  skills  at 
close  range  have  produced  biological 
changes  in  the  visual  mechanism.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  man’s 
foot  was  the  “foundation  of  his  distinc¬ 
tive  visual  skills,”  but  that  is  going  back 
too  far  into  the  history  of  human  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  need  of  focusing  an  object  at 
arm’s  length  or  closer,  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  two  eyes  to  be  turned  in¬ 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  object,  so 
that  its  image  may  fall  on  correspond¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  retinas,  in  order  to  see 
singly  and  clearly.  This  turning  of  the 
visual  axes  inward  is  called  convergence 
or  triangulation  in  space;  the  ability  to 
focus  objects  for  meaningful  seeing  is 
called  accommodation.  The  closer  the 
observed  object,  the  greater  the  converg¬ 
ence,  the  greater  is  also  the  change  in 
the  accommodation.  The  use  of  one  of 
these  two  functions  automatically  causes 
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the  other  to  react  as  well,  otherwise  the 
individual  would  see  double  or  a  blurred 
image,  because  he  would  be  converging 
and  focusing  for  tw'o  different  planes  in 
space. 

This  convergence  ability  is  essential 
for  the  normal  functioning  of  the  sense 
of  vision.  The  amount  of  convergence 
that  is  needed  for  the  proper  mainten¬ 
ance  of  single  and  clear  vision  has  been 
established  statistically  and  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  with  prisms.  An  improperly  de¬ 
veloped  convergence  function,  or  dis¬ 
turbances  in  the  learned  relationship  or 
responses  between  the  focusing  mech¬ 
anism  and  that  of  convergence,  techni¬ 
cally  identified  by  the  term,  "High  Exo- 
phoria,”  may  produce  ocular  symptoms 
of  varying  degrees.  Vision  may  blur  or 
double  at  near  or  at  far-point  or  at  both 
distances  and  physical  discomfort  may 
be  experienced  following  continued  use 
of  the  eyes. 

The  symptoms  of  High  Exophoria  can 
be  measured  objectively  with  prisms  by 
dissociating  momentarily  the  two  eyes 
during  the  act  of  seeing  and  noting  the 
direction  that  the  two  visual  axes  as¬ 
sume.  The  convergence  amplitude  or 
reserve  power  can  also  be  measured  ob¬ 
jectively  with  prisms  by  forcing  tbe  con¬ 
vergence  to  resist  tbe  examiner’s  effort 
to  cause  tbe  individual  to  see  double. 

3.  Excessive  Convergence,  or  Eso- 
phoria 

Thus  far  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
demand  for  focusing  and  converging 
for  a  near  task  has  brought  about  a  close 
association  between  the  functions  of  ac¬ 
commodation  and  convergence.  The 
primary  duty  of  the  former  is  to  focus 
rays  of  light  so  that  the  images  of  the 
observed  object  will  fall  on  the  retinas; 
while  that  of  convergence  is  to  turn  the 
eyes  inward  so  that  the  images  will  fall 


on  corresponding  areas  of  the  retinas. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  there 
are  instances  when  the  amplitude  of 
convergence  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
fixation  without  discomfort  or  blurring 
of  vision.  The  opposite  is  also  true. 

There  are  visual  situations  when  an 
individual  has  a  tendency  to  “over¬ 
shoot”  the  point  of  fixation,  to  over¬ 
converge  for  the  working  distance.  Since 
the  point  of  focus  must  coincide  with 
the  point  of  convergence,  that  is,  both 
must  be  in  the  same  plane  in  space,  it 
is  obvious  that  an  individual  with  the 
symptom  of  Esophoria,  or  excess- 
convergence,  who  continues  to  see  singly 
and  clearly,  must  be  making  a  compen¬ 
satory  movement,  away  from  him,  to 
keep  the  two  cardinal  points  together. 
It  is  one  of  the  basic  laws  of  perception, 
that  one  cannot  focus  for  one  distance 
and  converge  for  another  distance  with¬ 
out  blurring  or  doubling. 

The  subjective  symptoms  of  an  ex¬ 
cess  convergence  tendency  at  near  is 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  near  task 
closer  and  closer  to  the  eyes,  or  by 
bending  of  the  body  and  head  towards 
the  task,  a  common  sight  during  the 
act  of  reading  or  writing. 

When  the  fact  has  been  established 
that  an  excess  convergence  exists,  either 
at  far  or  at  close  range,  it  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  individual  must  be 
making  a  compensatory  inhibitory  ef¬ 
fort  to  move  away  the  fixation  point,  if 
he  continues  to  see  singly  and  clearly, 
so  that  it  would  coincide  with  the  fo¬ 
cusing  point. 

This  inhibitory  movement  is  distract¬ 
ing  and  interferes  with  the  conscious 
effort  to  keep  the  attention  focused  on 
the  task.  The  maintenance  of  space  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  the  convergence  should  be  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  sub-cortical  levels. 
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When  the  individual  is  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  diplopia  or  is  consciously  attempt¬ 
ing  to  maintain  clear  vision,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  visual  skills  is  shifted  to 
the  control  of  the  higher  cortical  levels, 
with  the  result  that  achievement  of  a 
satisfactory  performance  is  reduced.  The 
level  of  comprehension  may  lower,  read¬ 
ing  skills  may  slow  up  and  manual  skills 
may  suffer  retardation. 

4.  I^w  Amplitudes  of  Accommodation 

In  the  preceding  two  subtitles  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  the  act  of 
convergence  and  the  symptoms  of  its 
malfunction.  There  is  yet  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  function  of  accommodation 
whose  performance  is  restricted  to  the 
changing  of  the  focusing  apparatus  so 
that  viewed  objects,  at  various  distances 
in  an  individual’s  environment,  would 
fall  on  the  retinas. 

The  human  race,  and  some  of  the 
lower  sjjecies  as  well,  is  endowed  with 
a  self-focusing  mechanism  which  auto¬ 
matically  adjusts  itself  for  seeing  at  dif¬ 
ferent  distances.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  this  focusing  power  is  greatest 
at  birth  and  then  it  becomes  gradually 
reduced  until  the  age  of  seventy,  when 
it  is  practically  nil.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  the  reduction  of  accommodative 
power  is  not  noticeable  until  the  ages 
of  forty  or  forty-five,  when  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  near-point  has  receded 
and  that  the  reading  of  small  print,  or 
the  performance  of  delicate  skills,  have 
to  be  done  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  eyes  than  one  had  been  accustomed 
to  do  in  previous  years. 

This  gradual  reduction  of  the  focus¬ 
ing  power  is  a  natural  sequence  of  the 
aging  process  and  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  this  time.  Of  greater  interest  is 
the  reduction  of  the  amplitude  of  ac¬ 
commodation  in  young  people  who  find 


themselves  incapable  of  reading  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  who  in  order  to  read 
are  forced  to  hold  the  book  at  a  greater 
than  average  distance  from  the  eyes. 

Although  only  three  diopters  of  ac¬ 
commodation  are  used  to  focus  at  thir¬ 
teen  inches  (  a  diopter  is  the  unit  of 
measurement  of  the  power  of  a  lens 
to  refract  rays  of  light),  it  is  essential 
that  not  more  than  1/3  or  1  /2  of  all 
the  available  accommodation  should  be 
used  at  any  one  time,  keeping  the  bal¬ 
ance  in  reserve,  to  compensate  for 
changes  arising  with  the  development  of 
fatigue  after  prolonged  use  of  the  eyes. 

The  reserve  is  therefore  expendable 
and  when  visual  difficulties  arise,  the 
organism,  in  its  attempt  to  maintain 
status  quo,  utilizes  all  available  reserves 
to  their  limit  in  order  to  retain  single 
and  clear  vision.  A  reduction  in  the  ac¬ 
commodative  ability’  of  a  young  indi¬ 
vidual,  out  of  proportion  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  amount  for  his  age  level,  is  a 
symptom  of  ocular  malfunction  and 
shows  that  there  is  a  need  of  assistance 
in  the  form  of  lehses  or  visual  training. 
5.  Strabismus,  or  Crossed  Eyes 

Strabismus  is  a  technical  name  given 
to  an  ocular  condition  wherein  the  visu¬ 
al  axes  of  the  two  eyes  cannot  be  di¬ 
rected  simultaneously  towards  a  com¬ 
mon  point  of  fixation.  Usually  one  eye 
fixes  the  observed  object  in  a  direct  line 
with  the  center  of  the  pupil,  while  the 
other  eye  is  turned  either  in  towards  the 
nose  or  out  and  occasionally  also  up  or 
down. 

There  are  many  other  names  given 
by  lay  jieople  to  identify  this  condi¬ 
tion,  such  as  squint,  wall-eyed,  a  cast, 
etc.  Although  rare,  strabismus  may  be 
present  at  birth;  but  more  frequently  it 
occurs  in  very  young  children  at  the 
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age  of  three  or  four,  intermittent  at 
first,  then  constant. 

The  major  significant  fact  is  that  a 
strabismic  child  uses  only  one  eye,  the 
straight  eye.  There  are  certain  types, 
called  alternating  strabismus,  which 
make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  shift 
fixation  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  but 
it  is  still  a  one  eye  at  a  time  fixation.  In 
the  alternating  types,  if  vision  is  im¬ 
paired,  it  is  usually  the  same  in  both 
eyes  and  visual  acuity  is  almost  equal. 
If  only  one  eye  crosses,  vision  may  or 
may  not  be  impaired  in  the  “good  eye,” 
but  the  visual  acuity  in  the  “bad  eye” 
is  always  lower  than  in  the  other  eye. 
The  question  of  whether  the  low  visual 
acuity  caused  the  turning  of  the  eye  or 
whether  the  turning  of  the  eye  resulted 
in  a  lowering  of  the  visual  acuity  is 
still  being  debated. 

Strabismus,  when  it  is  not  caused  by 
an  anatomical  defect,  is  an  adaptation 
or  a  concession  which  the  child  makes 
when  it  finds  itself  unable  to  learn  a 
pattern  of  binocular  association  of  the 
two  eyes,  or  which  an  individual  makes 
when  an  ocular  situation  “gets-out-of- 
hand”  and  the  maintenance  of  single 
binocular  vision  becomes  intolerable. 

Associated  with  this  latter  condition 
are  poor  fusion,  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
converge  or  under-converge,  and  un¬ 
equal  size  images  in  the  two  eyes,  due 
to  abnormal  refraction  of  one  eye. 
Strabismus  is  the  last  stage  of  a  deterior¬ 
ating  ocular  condition  or  an  improper 
development  of  the  binocular  use  of 
the  eyes. 

C.  Impaired  Visual  Acuity 
1.  Low  Visual  Acuity  at  Far 

There  are  two  major  causes  for  im¬ 
pairment  of  vision  at  far:  either  because 
of  faulty  structure  of  the  eyes  or  because 
of  malfunction. 


a.  Faulty  Structure 

Faulty  structure  may  be  due  to  astig¬ 
matic  corneas,  producing  excessive  re¬ 
fraction  or  bending  of  the  light  enter¬ 
ing  the  eyes,  or  the  over-all  size  of  the 
eyes  may  be  too  short  or  too  long.  It 
occurs  at  times  that  children  are  born 
with  either  long  or  short  eyeballs,  but 
these  cases  are  rare.  If  the  eyes  are  too 
long,  rays  of  light,  which  are  normally 
bent  as  they  enter  the  eyes  so  that  they 
would  focus  on  the  retinas,  come  to  a 
focus  in  front  of  the  retinas  producing 
a  blurred  image.  This  is  technically 
known  as  Myopia  or  near-sightedness. 
Individuals  with  this  ocular  condition 
can  see  well  at  near  but  not  at  far. 

If  the  eyes  are  too  short,  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eyes  also  do  not  come  to 
a  focus  on  the  retinas;  but  instead  of 
coming  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retinas 
as  in  Myopia,  their  focus  would  be  in 
back  of  the  eyes,  if  the  rays  could  be 
projected  that  far.  This  condition  is 
known  as  Hyperopia  or  far-sightedness. 

When  the  corneas  are  astigmatic,  it 
means  that  the  bundle  of  rays  of  light 
entering  the  eye  do  not  come  to  a  single 
point  focus.  Instead,  some  of  the  rays 
come  to  a  focus  at  one  point  and  others 
at  another  jx)int,  resulting  in  blurred 
vision.  There  is  also  one  type  of  astig¬ 
matism  in  which  some  rays  fall  in  front 
of  the  retina  w'hile  other  rays  from  the 
same  bundle  come  to  a  focus  in  back  of 
the  eye.  In  all  three  instances,  in  struc¬ 
tural  Myopia,  Hyperopia  and  Astigma¬ 
tism,  properly  fitted  lenses  change  the 
direction  of  the  light  and  bring  the  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  retinas. 

b.  Functional  Impairment  of  Vision 
at  Distance 

If  an  individual  had  normal  vision 
and  then  noticed  that  his  sight  was  grad¬ 
ually  getting  blurred  when  he  was  look- 
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ing  at  distant  objects,  are  we  to  assume 
that  his  eyeballs  were  growing  longer 
or  that  they  were  shrinking  in  size?  Au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  structurally  the  eye 
has  grown  to  its  full  maturity  at  the  age 
of  eight.  What  causes  then  the  drop  in 
visual  acuity? 

When  distant  vision  becomes  blurred 
there  is  generally  no  sudden  onset  of 
the  blurriness.  The  individual  is  usually 
aware  for  some  time  that  his  distant 
vision  is  undergoing  a  change.  There 
would  be  times  when  he  would  see  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  at  times  he  would  ex- 
l>erience  a  slight  blur  which,  with  some 
voluntary  effort,  he  would  clear.  More 
and  more  often  the  blur  would  occur 
and  each  time  it  would  become  progres¬ 
sively  more  difficult  for  him  to  clear  it. 
Finally,  the  time  would  come  when  no 
matter  how  much  of  an  effort  he  would 
bring  forth,  he  would  be  unable  to  clear 
the  blur  in  his  distant  vision. 

From  that  moment  on,  it  would  be 
as  if  he  were  imprisoned  in  a  space  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  impenetrable  fog  which 
would  always  be  around  him  no  matter 
where  he  went.  His  only  escape  from 
this  prison  would  be  the  wearing  of  a 
pair  of  eyeglasses  which,  temporarily  at 
least,  would  open  for  him  distant  vistas 
that  otherwise  would  be  out  of  his  range 
of  sight. 


2.  Low  Visual  Acuity  at  Near 

Vision  is  said  to  be  impaired  when 
the  visual  acuity  does  not  meet  the  ar¬ 
bitrarily  selected  standard  size  letters 
for  various  distances.  That  the  aging 
process  causes  the  near  vision  to  recede 
and  thus  reduce  acuity  at  the  normal 
reading  distance  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  under  the  heading  of  low'ered 
amplitude  of  accommodation. 

Reduced  visual  acuity  at  near  may 
also  become  manifested  in  the  young  as 
a  result  of  a  myopic  tendency,  follow¬ 
ing  changes  in  the  pattern  of  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  accommodation  and 
convergence.  Assuming  that  one’s  hab¬ 
itual  reading  distance  is  sixteen  inches, 
a  change  in  the  neurological  pattern  of 
the  accommodative-convergence  rela¬ 
tionship  is  made  evident  objectively 
by  the  symptom  of  Esophoria  or  over¬ 
convergence  at  near.  The  individual  is 
forced  to  inhibit  this  desire  to  bring  the 
fixation  point  closer  to  his  eyes.  If  that 
is  no  longer  possible,  then  a  change  in 
his  accommodation  takes  place,  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  point  of  focus  within 
the  same  plane  as  the  point  of  converg¬ 
ence.  If  he  attempts  to  read  at  his  usual 
distance  of  sixteen  inches,  he  finds  that 
his  vision  is  now  blurred.  From  this 
moment  on  his  reading  distance  contin¬ 
ues  to  shrink  closer  and  closer  to  his 
eyes. 
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Are  Soviet  Educational  Methods 
Appropriate  for  American  Schools?* 

Part  II 

HERBERT  C.  RUDMAN 
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Lansing, 

II  Soviet  Education — Fact  and  Fiction 

If  the  foregoing  statements  are 
based  on  fact,  then  Soviet  education  is 
indeed  a  formidable  intellectual  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  as  one  analyzes  these 
statements  in  the  light  of  existing  evi¬ 
dence,  these  statements  take  on  a  new 
meaning.  To  begin  with,  let  us  restate 
the  claims  for  Soviet  education  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  preceding  section: 

1 .  Soviets  are  out-producing  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  manpower. 

During  the  past  forty  years  the  most 
outstanding  achievement  of  contempor¬ 
ary  Soviet  education  has  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  scientists  and  technologists. 
In  1956  the  Soviet  Union  was  out-pro¬ 
ducing  the  United  States,  in  a  ratio  of 
approximately  2  to  1 ,  in  the  number  of 
scientists  and  engineers  trained.  This 
is  a  fact  which  has  received  much  at¬ 
tention  in  recent  months  in  both  the 
Soviet  and  American  press.  But  if  we 
are  to  evaluate  the  claims  made  for 
Soviet  educational  practices  we  cannot 
ignore  other  factors  related  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  we  speak  of 
“professional  manpower,’’  do  we  mean 

*This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
the  November  1958  issue. 
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only  scientists  and  engineers?  Should 
we  not  also  examine  the  preparation  of 
members  of  other  professions  as  well, 
e.g.,  physicians,  lawyers,  economists, 
teachers,  and  the  like?  By  using  the 
available  Soviet  statistics,  are  we  able  to 
judge  accurately  whether  or  not  the 
Soviet  Union  is  out-producing  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  in  the  total  professional  man¬ 
power  supply?  If  we  could  prove  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  out-produce  the 
United  States  in  the  supply  of  physicists 
and  engineers,  does  this  constitute  proof 
of  superior  education?  How  have  the 
other  professional  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union  fared  because  of  the  emphasis 
upon  science  and  technology  within  the 
Soviet  educational  system?  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  only  when  these  questions  are 
answered  are  we  able  to  evaluate  prop¬ 
erly  the  professional  manpower  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  ability  of  the  Soviets 
to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
and  because  of  their  ability  to  launch 
the  world’s  first  man-made  satellite,  a 
dangerous  pattern  of  thinking  has  de¬ 
veloped  among  some  observers  during 
recent  months.  Some  observers  of  the 
Soviet  educational  system  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  make  comparisons  between  the 
by  Dr.  Rudman,  the  first  having  appeared  in 
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Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
based  upon  statistics  dealing  with  the 
number  of  graduates  in  various  fields  in 
these  two  countries. 

....  the  comparative  statistics  which 
are  frequently  cited  in  attempts  to 
measure  the  relative  achievements  of 
the  two  systems  are  not  only  often  of 
uncomparable  units;  they  also  carry 
unwarranted  implications — one  of 
them  being  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
educational  systems  is  to  train  engi¬ 
neers  and  physicists. 

W’e  grant  that  any  thoughtful 
American  reader  encountering  sta¬ 
tistical  data  on  Soviet  education  may 
instinctively  compare  them  with  the 
American  counterparts  and  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  use  them  as  a  gauge  of  Ameri¬ 
can  performance.  But  such  compari¬ 
sons,  however  valid  in  detail  thev 
may  be,  miss  the  very  essence  of  the 
problem  and  obscure  the  fundament¬ 
al  non-comparability:  the  difference 
in  the  goals,  the  philosophy,  the  op¬ 
erating  rationale,  and  the  functions 
of  education  in  the  two  systems  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  which  the 
two  systems  respectively  must  fulfill 
to  achieve  their  objectives.  Only  in 
such  a  frame  of  reference  can  the 
Soviet  educational  performance  be 
seen  in  its  proper  scale  .  .  .  .* 

No  country  which  bases  its  economy 
on  a  modern  complex  technology  can 
long  afford  to  concentrate  its  major  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  in  only  one  occupation¬ 
al  area.  Statistics  available  to  us  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Soviet  Union  annually  pro¬ 
duces  more  physicians  and  more  agri¬ 
culturists  than  does  the  United  States; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  produce 
fewer  lawyers,  economists,  and  others 


in  the  socio-economic  fields.  In  terms 
of  teachers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  persons  with 
higher  education  among  all  teachers  in 
the  USSR  is  considerably  less  than  it  is 
in  the  United  States.  Whereas  only  37 
percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1952  had  completed  higher 
education,  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  United  States  had  com¬ 
pleted  higher  education.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  availability  of  higher  education 
to  students  aspiring  to  all  professions 
which  require  higher  education,  we  find 
that  the  American  resident  college  en¬ 
rollment  is  close  to  1 7  students  per 
thousand,  whereas  a  similar  figure  for 
the  Soviet  Union  is  somewhat  less  than 
7  per  thousand. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting 
Soviet  statistics,  for  the  statistics  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  some¬ 
times  calculated  so  as  to  set  forth  a 
point  of  view  the  Soviets  wish  a  reader 
to  adopt. 

The  way  the  Soviet  school  system  is 
organized,  for  example,  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  results  of  those  statis¬ 
tics.  Many  of  the  engineers  counted  in 
Russian  statistics  are  graduates  of  So¬ 
viet  semi-professional  schools  which  cor¬ 
respond  approximately  to  the  last  two 
years  of  our  high  schools.  These  schools 
prepare  laboratory  technicians  in  engin¬ 
eering,  medicine,  agriculture,  and  in 
other  fields.  We  have  no  comparable 
measure  in  the  United  States  because 
many  of  our  high  school  graduates  re¬ 
ceive  comparable  training  on  the  job. 
Many  of  the  teachers,  and  many  grad¬ 
uates  in  other  scientific  fields,  are  also 
graduates  of  the  semi-professional 


1.  Alexander  G.  Korol,  Soviet  Education  for  Science  and  Technology.  (New  York: 
The  Technology  Press  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  In- 
coporated,  1957)  pp.  407-408. 
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schools  rather  than  graduates  of  insti-  excluded  from  the  totals  and  carried 

tutions  of  higher  learning.  Therefore,  separately. 

the  statistics  which  the  Russians  pub-  ....  In  the  post-war  period  Soviet 

lish  concerning  the  production  of  scien-  statistical  series  are  biased  by  the 

tists  and  engineers  and  other  profes-  enormous  expansion  of  extension 

sionals  cannot  be  compared  with  valid-  training _ The  inclusion  of  exten- 

ity  with  similar  professions  in  the  Unit-  ^jon  students  in  statistical  series  is, 

ed  States.-  „f  course,  quite  a  handv  device,  for  it 

DeWitt  has  examined  in  great  detail  ^.^eatcs,  at  least  on  the  surface,  an  ex- 

some  of  the  dilRculties  encountered  in  tremely  favorable  impression  of  the 

working  with  Soviet  educational  sta-  enormous  expansion  of  Soviet  higher 

education  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  problem  of  tbe  reliabilitv  of  *  •  .u  -.l  ui  c,.u 

'  Again,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 

Soviet  educational  statistics  seems  to  ^  ^  ^  t'u- 

,  ,  .  .  outright  suppression  of  statistics.  1  his 

be  a  major  one,  and  it  requires  some  , , 

,  .  .  problem  seems  to  crop  up  in  cases 

general  discussion.  Ihere  is  no  evi-  ,  .  •  ^  i  •  • 

,  ,  ,  ,  where  a  certain  trend  is  in  reverse 

dence  that  data  published  in  official  3 

Soviet  sources  are  outright  fraudulent  '  "  ’  ’  ■  i  • 

....  but  at  times  they  appear  ambig-  “nreliabilily 

uous  and  some  juggling  can  be  ob-  «atistics,  if  we  can  ignore  tbe 

served.  This  juggling  takes  place  ">“•  statistical  units  are  not 

when  a  certain  unfavorable  trend  “mparable  to  similar  statistical  units 

becomes  apparent.  For  example,  tlescribing  United  States  professional 

when  enrollment  began  to  fall  oS  in  manpower,  if  we  can  ignore  the  fact 

higher  educational  establishments  in  that  professional  manpower  of  any  mod- 

the  mid-1930’s,  Soviet  statistical  ‘^’’n  nation  must  be  defined  in  broader 

sources  began  to  include  tbe  enroll-  terms  than  some  observers  of  tbe  Soviet 

ment  in  the  Higher  Communist  Par-  educational  system  have  tended  to  do, 

ty  Schools  in  the  total . Once  en-  then  it  is  correct  to  say  that  in  a  limited 

rollment  was  again  on  the  upgrade,  occupational  area  the  Soviets  are  out- 

toward  the  end  of  the  1930’s,  there  producing  us  in  the  professional  man- 

was  no  need  to  smooth  the  curve  and  power  field.  But  to  ignore  these  other 

cover  up  the  real  drop  in  enrollment  factors  is  to  reach  conclusions  about  the 

and  so  the  party  schools  were  again  relative  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  edu- 

2.  Korol,  ibid,  pp.  .46-51,  identifies  four  main  sources  for  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
Soviet  schools:  CO  PedaRogical  Schools,  which  offer  a  four-year  program  to  graduates  of  the 
seventh  grade  to  prepare  them  as  teachers  in  grades  I  through  IV;  (2)  Teachers’  Institutes, 
which  offer  a  two-year  program  to  graduates  of  the  tenth  grade  to  prepare  them  as  teachers 

•  in  grades  V  through  VII;  (3)  Pedogical  Institutes,  which  offer  four-year  programs  to  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  tenth  grade  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in  grades  VIII  to  X;  and  (4)  Universities, 
which  offer  five-year  programs  to  graduates  of  the  tenth  grade  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in 
grades  VIII  through  X.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  training  is  comparable  to  that 
found  in  the  semi-professional  schools,  and  in  the  third  case  the  training  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  training  of  most  American  teachers. 

DeWitt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85,  283,  describes  the  various  five-year  plans  of  the  Soviets  to 
develop  a  body  of  technicians  to  supplement  the  graduates  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Although  original  plans  called  for  a  ratio  of  one  graduate  of  higher  education  to  two  or 
three  graduates  of  semi-professional  schools,  this  ratio  has  remained  at  1  to  2.  These  semi- 
professional  graduates  come  from  five  fields;  engineering,  agricultural,  socioeconomic,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  health. 

3.  DeWitt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  259-260. 
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cational  system  which  are  not  completely 
accurate. 

2.  Soviet  children  are  better  pre¬ 
pared  scholastically  than  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  quality  is  a  difficult 
one  to  evaluate,  for  it  can  be  described 
in  many  ways.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  compare  the  quality  of  Soviet  educa¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  the  emphasis  in  Soviet  education 
is  so  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  Soviet  education  emphasizes  the 
sciences  and  technology  (as  much  as 
41  percent  of  the  upper  grade  curricu¬ 
lum);  the  American  educational  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  broader  system — it  encom¬ 
passes  and  encourages  students  to  pre¬ 
pare  in  many  areas  including  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  technology. 

The  criterion  used  to  determine 
quality  varies.  If  one  uses  as  the  criter¬ 
ion  of  quality  the  p>ercentage  of  elimina¬ 
tion  and  drop-outs  during  the  total 
school  program,  then  it  is  conceivable 
that  Soviet  education  could  appear  to 
be  more  difficult  and  hence  “better” 
than  American  education.  Statistics  in¬ 
dicate  that  only  five  to  twelve  percent  of 
Soviet  children  who  enter  the  ten-year 
program  ever  complete  it.  This  is  a 
drastic  comparison  to  our  own  figures 
which  indicate  that  as  many  as  fifty-five 
percent  of  American  children  complete 
their  elementary  and  secondary  curric- 
ulums. 

If  the  number  of  attendance  days  is 
to  be  used  as  the  criterion  of  quality', 
then  American  education  is  superior. 
The  best  statistics  available  indicate  that 
the  School  attendance  of  the  Soviet 
youngster  is  1,980  days  compared  to 
2,160  days  for  the  United  States  stu¬ 
dent. 

Occasionally,  the  instructional  ma¬ 


terials  used  have  become  yardsticks  by 
which  to  measure  the  quality  of  an  in¬ 
structional  program.  Since  the  lecture 
method  is  used  extensively  in  Soviet 
schools,  the  textbook  has  become  the 
main  instructional  tool  of  the  Soviet 
teacher.  Textbooks  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
grammar  are  the  same  texts  first  used  in 
the  late  1930’s.  In  other  areas  easily 
affected  by  the  changing  tides  of  po¬ 
litical  ideology  such  as  biology,  history, 
and  literature,  there  have  been  so  many 
revisions  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  sup¬ 
ply  teachers  with  textbooks  to  replace 
the  older  ones  they  are  forbidden  to  use. 
This,  then,  creates  a  situation  in  which 
one  part  of  the  curriculum  is  so  stable 
that  it  is  outmoded  and  one  part  varies 
so  greatly  with  the  vicissitudes  of  politi¬ 
cal  fate  that  it  has  become  almost  un¬ 
manageable.  According  to  this  criterion 
the  quality  of  Soviet  education  does  not 
seem  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
American  curriculum. 

Another  criterion  which  can  be  used 
to  describe  the  quality  of  an  education¬ 
al  program  is  an  analysis  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  involved  in  the  curriculum.  Table 
I  indicates  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Soviet  elementary'  school  differs  in  few 
respects  from  the  curriculum  of  the 
American  elementary  school.  Algebra, 
which  is  introduced  in  the  Soviet  school 
in  grade  six,  is  not  introduced  in  the 
American  school  until  grade  eight. 
Geometry  is  introduced  in  the  Soviet 
school  for  one  hour  a  week  in  grade  • 
seven;  no  formal  geometry  is  taught  in 
the  American  elementary  school,  al¬ 
though  various  geometrical  figures  and 
concepts  of  measurement  are  introduced 
at  this  time.  The  Soviet  elementary 
school  introduces  chemistry  and  physics; 
an  analysis  of  science  textbooks  for  com¬ 
parable  grades  will  indicate  that  the 
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same  general  introduction  to  physics  early  as  grade  five,  whereas  the  Ameri- 
and  chemistry  is  available  to  American  can  elementary  school  does  not  intro- 
elementary  school  students.  The  Ameri-  duce  military  training  at  all.  Although 
can  elementary  school  introduces  the  both  elementary  schools  introduce  mu- 
youngster  early  astronomy;  a  sharp  sic  early  in  the  curriculum,  Soviet 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  school  which  does  youngsters  who  are  non-singers  are  ex- 
not  introduce  astronomy  in  the  elemen-  excused  from  music  if  they  have  learned 
tary  school.  The  Soviet  elementary  by  heart  the  hymn  of  the  USSR, 
school  introduces  military  training  as 

TABLE  1 

Content  Analysis  of  Soviet  and  American  Elementary  Schools* 

Soviet  Union  ^Grades  1-7')  United  States  ^Grades  1-7) 


Russian  language  and  literature 
Foreign  language 

History 

Geography 

Constitution  of  USSR 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry'  (one  hr. /week  gr.  7) 

General  science 

Introduction  to  chemistry 

Introduction  to  physics 

No  astronomy 

Music 

Art 

Physical  education 
Military  training 

A  notable  difference  between  the 
Soviet  and  American  elementary  school 
curriculums  is  the  emphasis  on  foreign 
language  instruction  in  the  Soviet  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  One  or  more  of  four 
foreign  languages  are  offered  beginning 
in  the  fifth  grade:  English,  German, 
French,  and  Spanish.  Theoretically,  all 


English  language  and  literature 
No  general  teaching  of  foreign  language 
except  in  some  experimental  schools 
History 
Geography 

United  States  Constitution 

Arithmetic 

No  algebra 

No  geometry 

General  science 

Introduction  to  chemistry 

Introduction  to  physics 

Introduction  to  astronomy 

Music 

Art 

Physical  education 
No  military  training 

graduates  of  the  ten-year  school  should 
have  had  instruction  in  one  foreign 
language  totaling  660  class  hours  in 
grades  5  through  10.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  indicate,  however,  that  not 
all  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  able  to  provide  language  instruc¬ 
tion.® 


4.  Information  for  the  Soviet  curriculum  in  Tables  I  and  II  was  derived  from  Soviet- 
skaya  Pedogogika,  No.  11,  1950  as  translated  in  DeWitt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  275-277.  The  American 
elementary  school  is  generally  organized  around  grades  1-6.  However,  since  some  American 
schools  contain  grades  1-8,  this  analysis  was  judged  by  the  author  to  be  a  valid  one.  The 
curriculum  of  the  American  school  for  tables  I  and  II  was  derived  by  an  analysis  of  text¬ 
books  in  general  usage  in  these  schools. 

5.  "It  is  well  known  that  in  many  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  are  not  taught  at  all,  and  in  a  number  of  other  schools  this  subject  is  taught  by  a 
non-specialist  as  a  side-line."  Izvestia,  September  15,  1955,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  a 
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But  the  fact  that  foreign  language  is 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  in  itself  make  this 
practice  a  good  one.  The  necessity  of  a 
foreign  language  taught  early  in  one’s 
education  is  still  a  matter  of  debate. 
No  clear  evidence  is  forthcoming  that 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  a 
necessary  part  of  one’s  basic  elementary 
education. 

A  comparison  of  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  points  up  a  striking  simi¬ 
larity  in  course  offerings.  However,  the 
similarities  between  the  two  systems 
are  more  apparent  than  real. 

Soviet  schools  place  much  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics  and  make  them  required 
of  all  students.  Yet  when  an  analysis  is 


made  of  the  percentage  of  students  tak¬ 
ing  physical  science  courses  in  the 
American  secondary  school  as  com¬ 
pared  to  those  enrolled  in  the  physical 
sciences  in  the  Soviet  Union  even  these 
differences  are  minimized.  By  using  as 
a  base  the  number  of  youngsters  age 
14-17  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  find  that 
6  jiercent  are  enrolled  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Using  a  similar  method  for 
the  United  States  we  find  that  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  youth  aged  14-17  are 
enrolled  in  physics  courses  and  5  per¬ 
cent  are  enrolled  in  chemistry  courses. 
Even  though  all  Soviet  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  physics  and  chemistry, 
only  6  percent  of  the  14-17  year-old 
age  group  are  left  in  school  when  these 
courses  are  taught.” 


TABLE  11 

Content  Analysis  of  Soviet  and  American  Secondary  Schools 


Soviet  Union  (^Grades  8-10) 

Russian  language  and  literature 

Other  literature 

Foreign  language 

History 

Geography 

Constitution  of  USSR 

Psychology 

Logic 


United  States  (Grades  8-12) 

English  language  and  literature 

Other  literature 

Foreign  language 

History 

Geography 

United  States  Constitution  and  Civics 
Psychological  and  Guidance  services 
Logics  rarely  taught  as  a  separate  sub¬ 
ject 


reader.  Quoted  by  Korol,  op.  cit.,  ff.  p.  185. 

As  further  evidence  that  foreign  language  instruction  does  not  play  the  prominent  role 
in  Soviet  education  that  some  observers  have  attributed  to  it,  Korol  enumerates  the  exceptions 
to  foreign  language  entrance  requirements  to  some  post  ten-year  institutions  of  learning,  e.  g., 
physical  culture  schools.  Teachers’  Institutes  (unless  training  as  teachers  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages),  accelerated  courses  in  engineering,  schools  of  agriculture,  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  that  conduct  instruction  in  languages  other  than  Russian,  schools  of  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  and  veterinary  training. 

6.  These  comparisons  were  made  on  the  following  basis: 

By  averaging  the  number  of  students  remaining  in  grades  VIIl,  IX,  and  X  per  1000 
students  who  entered  the  first  grade,  we  find  that  6  percent  of  those  entering  the  first  grade 
of  the  Soviet  ten-year  school  remain  to  take  physics  and  chemistry.  (DeWitt,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
47-48) 

The  percentage  of  United  States  students  enrolled  in  physics  and  chemistry  was  based 
upon  the  total  youth  age  14-17  years  old  in  the  United  States.  “High  School  Science  Teach¬ 
ing,”  The  Science  Teacher,  (April,  1957) 
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TABLE  11  (^continued') 


No  arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

General  science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Singing 

No  orchestra  or  band 

Drawing 

Drafting 

No  shop  indicated 
Physical  education 
Military  training 

By  examining  the  quality  of  Soviet 
education  through  the  use  of  several 
criteria,  viz.,  elimination  rate,  length  of 
schooling,  instructional  materials,  and 
course  content  analysis  we  find  no  posi¬ 
tive  evidence  of  a  qualitative  superiority 
in  Soviet  education. 

3.  Soviet  children  are  better  dis¬ 
ciplined  than  children  in  the 
United  States 

In  evaluating  this  statement.  Pro¬ 
fessor  \V.  Godin  says^: 

Discipline  in  Soviet  intermediate 
schools  is  also  a  continuing  problem. 
“Hooliganism”  is  not  an  exception;  it 
is  the  rule.  The  situation  is  made 
worse  by  the  fact  that  in  the  final 
analysis,  although  the  teacher  is 
responsible  for  student's  discipline,  it 
is  often  impossible  for  bim  to  exert 
his  authority  effectivejy. 

Although  many  pronouncements  and 
regulations  have  been  printed  in  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  discipline, 
these  regulations  have  not  been  effec- 


General  mathematics 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

General  science 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Singing 

Instrumental  music 
Drawing 
Drafting 
Industrial  arts 
Physical  education 

No  military  training  (except  in  some 
ROTC  units) 

tive  in  controlling  the  behavior  of  So¬ 
viet  children.  Prior  to  1954  the  Soviet 
Union  had  adopted  an  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  segregated  the  sexes.  A  shift  in 
|x)licy  in  1954  resulted  in  co-educa- 
tional  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  this  shift  was  made  the  Soviet 
Union  gave  as  its  reason  the  fact  that 
boys’  schools  were  noted  for  laxity  of 
discipline  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
teachers  refused  to  teach  in  them.^ 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this 
statement  that  Soviet  schools  are  in 
chaos,  nor  should  it  be  inferred  that 
the  typical  Soviet  student  is  a  “hooli¬ 
gan.”  The  point  is  made,  however,  that 
youngsters  in  the  Soviet  Union  act  in 
much  the  same  way  as  do  their  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  United  States.  Appearing 
periodically  in  American  papers  have 
been  discussions  of  juvenile  delinquency 
among  teen-agers;  discussions  of  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  also  apjiear  periodically 
in  Soviet  newspapers.  The  statement 
that  Soviet  youngsters  are  better  disci- 


7.  State  Journal  (Lansing,  Michigan),  November  30,  1957 

8.  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  August  6,  1953. 
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plinecl  than  our  own  is  not  borne  out  by 
a  close  examination  of  the  facts. 

4.  Sai’iet  schools  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  intellectual  disci¬ 
plines  than  do  United  States 
schools. 

Recent  criticisms  of  American  edu¬ 
cation  and,  conversely,  claims  for  So¬ 
viet  education  have  stressed  that  So¬ 
viet  schools  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
intellectual  disciplines  than  do  Ameri¬ 
can  sch(Xils.  On  the  assumption  that 
formal  subject  matter  is  desirable  they 
see  in  Soviet  education  a  rigid  adher¬ 
ence  to  it  and  at  the  same  time  deplore 
the  informal  curriculums  of  American 
schools.  When  one  examines  Russian 
professional  literature  it  becomes  puzzl¬ 
ing  that  these  same  critics  have  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  an  important 
movement  in  Soviet  education  called 
“|X)lytechnical  education”;  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  and  manual  activi¬ 
ties. 

Polytechnical  education  is  a  basic- 
principle  of  Marxian  ideology.  Marx 
envisioned  a  combination  of  intellecual 
and  manual  labor  as  the  basis  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  a  (Communist  society.  Marx 
reasoned  that  since  the  basis  of  society 
was  materialistic  and  economic,  young¬ 
sters  growing  up  in  such  a  society 
should  have  a  firm  understanding  of  life 
and  the  tools  which  made  productive 
life  possible.® 

The  implementation  of  this  basic 
concept  of  Marxian  philosophy  has 
taken  many  forms  in  the  forty'  years  of 
contemporary  Soviet  history.  It  reached 
a  zenith  in  popularity  during  the  1920’s 
when  unified  labor  schools  were  pre¬ 
dominant  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  de¬ 
clined  in  importance  during  the  19S0’s 


and  once  more  regained  prominence  in 
Soviet  thinking  during  the  Nineteenth 
Congress  in  1952.  At  that  time  it  was 
decreed  that  polytechnic  education 
would  relate  closely  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school  to  the  real-life  sit¬ 
uations —  industrial,  scientific,  agricul¬ 
tural  activities — of  Communist  life. 
This  polytechnical  philosophy  was  re¬ 
cently  made  explicit  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  of  the  Russian  Republic  of 
the  Soviet  Union  when  he  said:'® 

We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to 
leave  with  a  polytechnical  training 
that  will  prepare  them  for  life.  .  .  . 
it  means  that  teachers  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  have  to  assume  an  individual  ap¬ 
proach  to  each  one  of  their  students. 

It  will  require  more  sensitivity  and 
more  understanding  from  the  teach¬ 
er. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  is  suffering, 
at  the  present  time,  from  a  great  short¬ 
age  of  physical  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  polytechnical  education,  stu¬ 
dents  are  taken  out  on  frequent  field 
trips  to  factories,  farms,  and  pwwer  sta¬ 
tions.  There  they  are  shown  machinery 
in  use,  and  see  many  basic  industrial 
processes  in  action.  From  these  trips 
problems  are  formulated  and  students 
are  required  to  solve  them  in  light  of 
the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their  fi  -mal 
school  training  and  from  their  frequent 
excursions  out  into  the  community.  To 
further  enrich  the  educational  program, 
Soviet  youngsters  are  encouraged  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  various  clubs,  e.g.,  radio, 
aircraft  modeling,  and  electronics  clubs. 

While  this  in  no  way  resembles  the 
life-adjustment  courses  as  described  by 
the  critics  of  American  education,  a 
word  at  this  px)int  needs  to  be  said  about 


9.  A  description  of  this  concept  has  been  developed  in  great  detail  in  M.  J.  Shore, 
Soviet  Education:  Its  Psychology  and  Philosophy.  (New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1947). 

10.  Yevgeni  Afanesenko,  “What’s  New  in  the  Schools?”,  USSR,  No.  4,  pp.  8-10. 
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what  has  been  called  life-adjustment 
in  American  public  schools.  The  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  life-adjustment  emphasis 
given  in  some  American  secondary 
schools  stem  from  statements  made  by 
an  American  professor  of  history,  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Bestor.” 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  life-adjustment  approach  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  In  its  now  famous  report 
entitled  Planning  for  American  Youth 
the  Commission  took  cognizance  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  children 
thus:** 

Let  us  be  clear  on  three  points. 
The  .  .  .  school  has  not  abandoned 
required  learning  in  favor  of  free 
election  by  every  student.  Large  areas 
of  the  school  program  are  required  of 
all  students — areas  dealing  with  civic 
competence,  health,  family  life,  and 
the  cultural  heritage,  for  example. 

....  The  .  .  .  school  has  not 
abandoned  sequences  of  learning  in 
order  to  cater  wholly  to  current  in¬ 
terests  .  .  . 

Nor  does  the  .  .  .  school  neglect 
its  students  who  have  superior  ca¬ 
pacities  for  intellectual  achievement 


in  leadership.  Quite  the  contrary. 
These  teachers  well  know  that  the 
complex  problems  of  the  post-war 
world  will  require  the  best  efforts  of 
the  best  minds,  disciplined  to  thor¬ 
ough  study  and  clear  thinking.  They 
are  quite  aware  that  post-war  Ameri¬ 
ca  needs  competent  leaders  as  never 
before.  Because  students’  programs 
are  individualized,  the  student  of 
superior  intelligence  is  encouraged  to 
work  well  beyond  the  average  of  the 
class;  and  if  he  has  special  interests 
in  government,  history,  science, 
mathematics,  or  in  any  other  field 
of  study,  he  is  allowed  extra  time  to 
pursue  those  interests. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  state¬ 
ments  it  would  appear  that  (1)  poly- 
technical  education  recognizes  that  in¬ 
tellectual  disciplines  divorced  from  life 
are  not  effectual  in  the  Soviet  educa¬ 
tional  system,  (2)  the  life-adjustment 
emphasis  in  secondary  schools  in  the 
United  States  insists  that  the  intellectu¬ 
al  development  of  students  be  geared  to 
the  realities  of  life.  Therefore,  to  say 
that  the  Russian  schools  are  less  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  intellectual  disciplines 
than  the  American  schools,  appears  to 
be  more  fictional  than  factual. 


11.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Bestor’s  reporting  can  be  found  in  Harold 
C.  Hand  and  Charles  W.  Sanford,  “A  Scholar’s  Documents”  The  Bulletin,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  37:460-496  (April,  1953). 

12.  Planning  for  American  Youth  (Washington,  D.  C. :  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  1944,  pp.  53-54.) 
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Pioneers  in  Reading — Gerald  Alan  Yoakam 


In  1928,  when  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Yoakam 
published  his  first  book,  Reading  and 
Study,  little  did  he  realize  that,  30  years 
later,  educators  would  still  quote  from 
this  publication.  This  book  marked  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  publications 
that  have  had  a  profound  influence  up¬ 
on  education  in  America  and  abroad. 

Dr.  Yoakam,  a  native  of  Iowa,  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
1910.  From  1910  to  1918  he  served 
as  teacher,  principal,  superintendent  of 
schools  and  as  County  Superintendent. 
In  the  fall  of  1918  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  Iowa  to  do  graduate  work. 
He  received  his  Master  of  Arts  Degree 
in  1919.  From  1920  to  1923,  he  served 


as  Director  of  Teacher  Training  in  the 
State  Teachers  College  at  Kearney, 
Nebraska.  Meanwhile,  he  completed  his 
doctoral  dissertation  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  1922.  In  1923  he  accepted 
the  jwsition  of  Professor  of  Education 
and  Director  of  Courses  in  Elementary 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  position  he  held  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  August,  1955. 

Maintaining  his  interest  in  writing, 
he  published  his  second  book.  The  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Assignment.  This  was 
followed  by  An  Introduction  to  Teach¬ 
ing  and  Lcarnifig,  Directed  Study  and 
Observation  of  Teaching,  Modern 
Methods  and  Techniques  of  Teaching, 
The  Teacher  and  His  Work,  and  his 
most  recent  publication.  Basal  Reading 
Instruction.  He  is  also  co-author  of 
Reading  to  Learn,  The  Laidhnv  Basic 
Readers,  My  Spelling,  and  My  Spelling 
Workbook.  He  has  written  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  for  magazines  and  was  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  both  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirty- 
sixth  yearbook  of  The  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  Reading 
Conferences  held  by  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  he  has  contributed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  to  and  has  edited  the  proceedings 
of  the  conferences. 

Also,  he  found  time  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  to  survey  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  schools.  He  con¬ 
sulted  extensively  with  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Yoakam  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
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Kappa  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  National  Education  Association, 
American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators, 
Authors  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  and  The 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  He  is  past-president  of  The 
International  Council  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Reading  Instruction,  and  The 
National  Council  on  Research  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

His  special  interest  has  been  in  the 
Language  Arts.  Since  the  1930’s  he  has 
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been  interested  in  readability.  He  de¬ 
signed  the  Yoakam  Readability  Formula 
which  has  been  used  by  his  students 
and  others  in  evaluating  the  difficulty 
of  school  textbooks  and  children’s  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the 
Tri-State  Area,  a  group  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County  teachers  formed 
a  local  council  of  the  International 
Reading  Association,  which  was  named 
The  Gerald  A.  Yoakam  Reading  Coun¬ 
cil. 

DONALD  L.  CLELAND 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


EATON-PALMER  WORKBOOK  IN  BASIC  SPELLING 

B,  HAROLD  T.  EATON,  A.  M. 

This  workbook  of  40  lessons  is  based  on  the  three  following  principles: 

1.  First  things  should  be  learned  first;  2.  Repetition  is  the  mother 
of  study,  and  3.  Grouping  aids  learning.  It  employs  the  test-teach- 
drill  test  method. 

It  is  designed  for  the  eighth  or  ninth  grades.  The  author  has  com‘bed 
the  list  of  2,000  most  common  words  to  find  the  basic  list  of  500  that 
cause  the  most  difficulty  with  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students.  Classify¬ 
ing  these  according  to  the  fundamental  spelling  rules  and  according  to 
special  groups  will  take  care  of  about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  common 
spelling  errors.  Given  the  basic  rules  and  the  needed  classifications, 
plenty  of  drill,  a  Personal-Error  spelling  list  and  accomplishment  tests, 
the  students  should  eliminate  most  if  not  all  of  their  spelling  errors. 

Pric*  50  c*nt«.  Discount  of  20%  on  clast  orders. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 


349  Lincoln  Street 


Hingham,  Matt. 


What  Schools  Are  Doing  In 
Preparing  Parent  Handbooks 


GUY  WAGNER* 


TThere  is  increasing  evidence  of  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  schools  to  keep 
parents  informed  regarding  school  pol¬ 
icies  and  programs.  The  parent-teacher 
conference,  the  homeroom  meeting,  and 
encouragement  of  school  visitation  are 
prominent  among  the  current  ways  in 
which  home  and  school  teamwork  is 
being  promoted.  During  recent  years, 
increasing  numbers  of  school  systems 
have  designed  and  produced  highly  at¬ 
tractive  handbooks  which  provide  par¬ 
ents  with  important  information.  This 
information  is  generally  of  t^vo  kinds: 
( 1 )  That  which  is  descriptive  of  school 
policies  and  programs,  and  (2)  Ways 
in  which  parents  may  make  their  homes 
better  springboards  for  successful  school 
work. 

The  parent  handbook  should  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  having  important  psychologi¬ 
cal  value  for  it  is  tangible  evidence  that 
the  school  respects  the  help  which  prop¬ 
erly  informed  parents  can  give.  In  order 
to  supply  important  information  these 
handbooks  often  discuss  such  matters  as 
the  characteristics  and  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  special  services  of  the  school,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  curriculum  pattern, 
the  nature  of  the  parent-teacher  con¬ 
ference,  how  parents  can  help  at  home, 
the  importance  of  school  \isitation,  and 


facts  regarding  equipment,  supplies, 
testing  programs,  and  guidance  services. 
As  is  proper,  the  basic  theme  of  most 
of  these  handbooks  is:  The  success  of 
children  is  in  large  measure  the  result 
of  active  and  friendly  parent-teacher 
teamwork. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Your 
Senior  High  School  Boy  and  Girl.  Grand 
Rapids,  \lichigan,  1956-57,  printed, 
40  pages. 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  book¬ 
lets  which  explains  the  progr-’m  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  school  system.  Ihere  are 
also  three  elementary  school  booklets,  a 
special  education  brochure  Opportunity 
for  Every  Child,  and  a  publication  en¬ 
titled  Your  junior  High  School  Boy  and 
Girl.  All  of  these  booklets  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and 
parents.  In  this  well-illustrated  hand¬ 
book  the  parent  is  first  introduced  to  a 
discussion  of  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  senior  high  school  boys  and 
girls.  For  instance,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
emotionally  the  high  school  student  ‘Ts 
concerned  with  establishing  independ¬ 
ence  from  parents  and  other  adults,  at 
the  same  time  needing  their  firm  guid¬ 
ance,  steadfast  love,  and  basic  respect." 
The  second  part  of  this  booklet  discuss¬ 
es  services  to  these  pupils  provided  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools  in  the 
fields  of  guidance,  health,  library,  etc. 

The  last  and  largest  section  of  the 


•Dr.  Wagner  is  Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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booklet  describes  each  of  the  major  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings  in  some  detail  but  in 
a  fashion  readily  understandable  by  the 
lay  reader. 

National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  NEA,  It’s  Hi^h 
Time.  The  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C., 
1955,  printed,  40  pages.  Single  copies, 
50?*. 

This  publication  is  produced  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association,  NEA,  and 
the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  In  the  foreword,  the  high 
school  student  who  at  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication  was  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Councils  said, 
“I  wish  every  parent  of  a  teenager  could 
read  this  booklet.  They  would  surely 
understand  us  better  when  they  had 
finished.” 

Although  the  publication  is  written  in 
a  somewhat  light-hearted  fashion,  it  ex¬ 
plains  clearly  what  teenagers  think 
about,  and  how  they  feel  about  many 
life  situations.  For  instance,  a  teenager 
may  rave  on  to  his  parents  by  saying, 
“All  right,  so  I’m  never  home!  What  do 
you  expect  me  to  be — some  kind  of  her¬ 
mit  or  something?  Besides,  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  around  THIS  place!”  But  if 
you  could  tune  in  on  what  he  is  really 
saying  (actually  thinking)  it  probably 
would  sound  something  like  this,  “It’s 
nice  in  Kathy’s  recreation  room  with  all 
the  records  and  room  to  dance.  I  like  to 
go  to  Jim’s  too  and  help  him  with  his 
stamp  collection.  Besides  their  parents 
aren’t  always  gumshoeing  around.” 

The  contents  are  in  four  major  sec¬ 
tions;  (1)  Time  to  Understand  Him, 
(2)  Time  to  Understand  Yourself,  (3) 
Time  to  Understand  High  School,  and 
(4)  Time  to  Work  Together. 

Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Know  Your 
Elementary  School.  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  1958,  printed,  58  pages. 

This  handbook  begins  by  informing 
the  parents  that  the  program  of  the 
Minneapolis  elementary  schools  has  two 
primary  goals:  (1)  To  help  your  child 


learn  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  and  (2) 
To  help  him  become  a  useful  member 
of  society.  It  is  pointed  out  that  “these 
goals  can  be  reached  for  your  child 
when  the  home  and  school  work  togeth¬ 
er.” 

The  first  few  pages  deal  with  the 
needs  of  children  and  how  the  school 
goes  about  studying  and  determining 
these  needs.  The  major  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  however,  stresses  ways  in  which 
the  Minneapolis  schools  meet  these 
needs  of  children.  In  clear,  lay  language 
the  programs  in  the  various  curriculum 
areas  are  presented.  For  instance,  it  is 
explained  how  the  classes  in  reading 
are  divided  into  small  groups  with  chil¬ 
dren  moving  from  group  to  group  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  special  needs,  progress, 
or  interests.  The  standards  for  each 
reading  level  are  set  forth  in  specific 
terms. 

The  latter  part  of  this  booklet  gives 
practical  suggestions  as  to  how  the  home 
and  schools  can  best  work  together  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
There  is  also  a  discussion  regarding  the 
parent-teacher  conference. 

Cedar  Falls  Community  School,  Yowr 
Child  and  Your  School.  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  undated,  printed,  1  5  pages. 

Superintendent  John  W.  Harold  of 
the  Cedar  Falls  Community,  Schools 
states  in  his  foreword  that  “tbe  busi¬ 
ness  of  educating  our  children  is  a  team 
job.”  This  rwint  of  view  threads  through 
this  small  but  highly  readable  and  prac¬ 
tical  handbook  for  parents  of  first  grade 
children.  The  major  part  of  the  hand- 
b(K)k  is  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of 
what  the  school  program  is  in  the  var¬ 
ious  curriculum  areas  with  emphasis 
upon  the  part  parents  may  play  in  help¬ 
ing  their  children  succeed  in  these  areas. 
For  instance,  regarding  the  health  pro¬ 
gram  the  booklet  says,  “  This  point  bears 
repeating — a  good  breakfast  and  a  hap¬ 
py,  unworriea  mind  are  necessary  to 
give  your  child  a  good  start  for  the  aay.” 

This  booklet  is  of  the  size  and  is 
written  in  such  a  way  that  teachers  can 
be  fairly  well  assured  that  all  parents 
will  read  and  understand  it. 
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Glencoe  Public  Schools,  The  Primary 
Unit.  Glencoe,  Illinois,  undated, 
printed,  16  pages. 

This  booklet  describes  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Primary  Unit  of  the 
Glencoe  Schools.  In  the  foreword.  Sup¬ 
erintendent  Paul  J.  Misner  says  that, 
“parents  are  urged  to  read  the  book 
carefully  and  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
formation  it  contains  with  frequent 
visits  to  our  schools.  Written  informa¬ 
tion  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  face- 
to-face  conferences  when  critical  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  our  children  arise.  Be 
assured  that  the  latch  strings  are  always 
out  for  parents  in  the  Glencoe  Schools.” 

The  essence  of  this  booklet  is  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Organization  and 
Program  of  the  Primary  Unit  in  which 
flexible  groupings  permit  every  child, 
irrespective  of  chronological  age,  to  be 
placed  according  to  his  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  emotional,  and  social  development. 
The  program  of  reading  readiness  is  de¬ 
scribed  and  there  is  a  discussion  of  how- 
spelling  and  writing  are  taught,  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  program,  arithmetic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  science  program. 

The  latter  part  of  this  well-illustrated 
and  compact  booklet  presents  many  facts 
regarding  school  hours,  equipment  and 
supplies,  testing,  reports,  etc.,  which 
parents  need  to  know. 

Des  Moines  Public  Schools,  Off  to 
School  (Kindergarten).  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  undated,  printed,  21  pages. 

This  is  one  in  a  series  of  parent 
handbooks;  the  others  being  Your  Child 
(Grades  One  and  Two)  and  Your 
Child  (Grades  Three  and  Four). 

The  major  purpose  of  this  kindergar¬ 
ten  handbmk  is  to  help  parents  under¬ 
stand  the  school  program  so  that  they 
will,  in  turn,  develop  on  the  part  of 
the  child  a  pleasurable  anticipation  to¬ 


ward  his  coming  adventure  in  school 
life.  Suggestions  are  made  regarding  cer¬ 
tain  skills  and  information  which  the 
child  should  have  and  there  is  a  brief 
review  of  such  matters  as  safety,  health, 
clothing,  and  types  of  school  experi¬ 
ences.  A  unique  feature  is  a  check  list  in 
which  the  parents  answer  with  “Yes”  or 
“No”  such  questions  as:  “Does  your 
child  have  opportunities  to  play  with 
children  his  own  age”  and  "Does  he  get 
twelve  hours  of  undisturbed  sleep  every 
night?” 

Tulsa  Public  Schools,  Your  Child  and 
Your  School.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  1958- 
59.  (Flementary  school  edition,  printed, 
32  pages;  secondary  school  edition, 
printed,  48  pages). 

The  elementary  school  parent  hand¬ 
book  gives  detailed  information  regard¬ 
ing  enrollment  procedures,  tests  and 
records,  reporting  pupil  progress,  the 
guidance  program,  etc.  The  secondary 
school  handbook  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  helpful  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Tulsa  secondary  schools.  In  both  hand- 
b(X)ks,  the  information  is  clearly  and 
succinctly  presented  with  pen  and  ink 
sketches  helping  to  emphasize  impor¬ 
tant  points. 

The  Tulsa  Public  Schools  also  have 
a  handbook  for  parents  of  kindergarten 
children  which  was  published  in  1956. 

Other  useful  parent  handbooks  include: 
( 1 )  Your  Child  and  Your  School, 
Wheaton  Public  Schools,  Wheaton,  Il¬ 
linois,  1958-59,  printed,  32  pages;  (2) 
Introducing  Your  Child  to  Kindergarten, 
University  of  City  Public  Schools,  Uni¬ 
versity  City,  Missouri,  May,  1957, 
printed,  20  pages;  and  (3)  The  Kin¬ 
dergarten — A  Parent’s  Handbook,  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  un¬ 
dated,  printed,  12  pages. 


n'-p 

1  HE  old  gray  mare,  she  ain’t  what 
she  used  to  be,”  and  neither  is  the  high 
school  diploma.  For  that  matter,  some 
say  that  the  A.  B.  "ain’t”  what  it  used 
to  be,  either.  In  1900  the  high  school 
diploma  was  a  sort  of  minor  A.  B.  It 
said  the  holder  is  "educated”;  it  was  a 
key  to  unlock  doors  to  college  and  jobs. 
Many  people  are  angry  because  the  dip¬ 
loma  doesn’t  mean  now  what  it  once 
did.  They  insist  that  automatic  promo¬ 
tion,  the  inclusion  of  life  adjustment 
courses,  and  the  enrollment  of  the  total 
adolescent  population  makes  the  diplo¬ 
ma  mean  nothing  at  all. 

They  have  a  point.  Certainly  if  a 
graduate  insists  that  his  diploma  means 
the  same  that  his  grandfather’s  did  and 
tries  to  use  it  the  same  way,  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  counterfeit  coin. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  there  are 
three  reactions: 

1.  A  considerable  body  of  scholars 
demands  that  the  high  school  return  to 
the  iwlicies  of  1900,  that  it  be  a  screen¬ 
ing  institution  permitting  only  the 
academically  talented  to  attend,  that  its 
curriculum  be  limited  to  the  academic 
disciplines,  and  that  the  diploma  be  giv¬ 
en  only  to  those  who  pass  stiff  examin¬ 
ations,  preferably  essay  examinations. 

2.  A  large  body  of  people  is  con¬ 
fused.  They  know  that  the  high  school 
cannot  go  back  to  1900.  They  approve 


having  all  of  the  adolescent  population 
in  high  school.  Since  all  young  people 
will  be  there,  and  since  the  Lord  made 
them  different,  they  know  that  many 
things  in  addition  to  the  academics 
must  be  taught  unless  large  numbers  of 
pupils  are  to  waste  their  time  trying 
to  do  what  they  can’t.  Then  quite  un¬ 
realistically  they  insist  that  the  diploma 
will  mean  exactly  what  it  did  in  1900. 
Obviously,  they  are  asking  an  impossi¬ 
bility. 

3.  There  are  others  who  have 
thought  more  clearly.  They,  too,  accept 
the  fact  that  all  adolescents  must  be  in 
high  school,  that  the  high  school  must 
offer  to  each  the  kind  of  education 
which  will  serve  him  best,  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  the  high  school  experience 
will  not  be  tbe  same  for  every  pupil. 
They  recognize  that  there  must  be  a  cer¬ 
tificate  granted  when  the  years  are  up, 
which  will  be  called  a  diploma,  but  they 
see  the  obvious.  Since  the  experiences 
which  lead  to  the  diploma  are  differ¬ 
ent  the  diploma  just  can’t  mean  the 
same  for  everybody.  By  itself,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  no  longer  a  ticket  to  college. 

These  people  insist  that  the  present 
practice  is  better,  even  from  the  academ¬ 
ic  point  of  view,  than  that  of  1900. 
Then  too  often  boys  and  girls  worked 
only  to  get  a  diploma,  not  really  to  get 
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what  it  represented.  Dr,  Robert  May¬ 
nard  Hutchins,  former  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  deplored  that 
attitude  in  the  drive  of  people  for  a 
college  degree.  He  said  it  caused  col¬ 
leges  to  be  filled  with  credit  chasers,  in¬ 
stead  of  scholars;  and  worse,  that  it 
made  credit  chasers  out  of  scholars.  He 
recommended  that  A.  B.  Degree  be 
conferred  upon  every  child  along  with 
his  baptismal  certificate.  Then  perhaps 
the  more  fundamental  motives  for  get¬ 
ting  an  education  would  govern  and 
relieve  the  college  halls  of  the  clutter  of 
diploma-seekers. 

This  third  group  also  points  out  that 
education  in  1900  was  far  too  narrowly 
defined.  Education  is  not  only  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English,  mathematics,  or 
science.  Educated  is  the  jierson  who  has 
developed  his  God-given  abilities,  what¬ 
ever  they  are,  nearly  to  the  limits  of  his 
inherited  capacity.  He  is  an  integrated 
individual  because  he  has  satisfactorily 
related  himself  to  his  own  inner  self, 
to  his  family,  to  his  community,  to  his 
nation,  to  his  world,  and  to  his  universe. 
That  kind  of  person  is  educated;  and 
if  he  isn’t  that  kind  of  man  he  isn’t  ed¬ 
ucated,  no  matter  how  many  English, 
foreign  language,  science,  or  mathemat¬ 
ics  classes  he  has  attended  and  where 
he  has  passed  paper  and  pencil  exams. 

The  high  school  diploma  has  become  a 


fetish.  People  should  quit  talking  about 
it  in  the  terms  of  1900.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  measures,  such  as  the 
college  admissions  test,  available  to  pick 
the  college  prospects.  The  colleges 
don’t  rely  upon  diplomas  anymore;  they 
use  the  other  measures.  It’s  time  for 
the  American  people  to  regard  the  dip¬ 
loma  in  the  same  light  as  the  college 
admissions  officer  does;  that  is,  a  certi- 
cate  of  completion  of  a  high  school  ex¬ 
perience,  not  a  ticket  to  partiepate  in 
academic  games. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  law  to  pro¬ 
hibit  others  from  doing  what  Rock  Is¬ 
land,  Illinois,  does.  That  school  district 
makes  the  transcript  of  record  a  part 
of  the  diploma.  Every  student  then  re¬ 
ceives  a  copy  of  what  he  studied  and  his 
grades.  We  will  never  go  back  to  1900 
when  the  high  school  was  a  screening 
institution.  It  may  have  been  enough 
for  a  person  then  to  go  through  the 
eighth  grade  to  learn  to  be  an  American 
citizen,  but  it  isn’t  enough  now.  He 
needs  at  least  the  extra  four  years  of 
high  school.  Fifteen  years  from  now  it 
may  be  necessary  to  complete  sixteen 
years  of  study  to  become  a  capable  citi¬ 
zen,  If  so,  tbe  A.  B.  then  will  mean  no 
more  than  the  high  school  diploma  does 
today,  but  what  of  it — if  attendance  at 
college  becomes  truly  profitable  for  all? 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 
Degeneracy  in  School  Programs 

FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


POPULAR  opinion  in  the  current 
discussion  on  education  is  that  the 
schools  of  America  have  steadily  degen¬ 
erated  from  the  strong,  substantial  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  past  to  the  frivolous,  play- 
centered  curricula  of  the  present.  The 
frequent  restatement  of  this  question¬ 
able  theme  constitutes  a  common  stereo¬ 
type.  Two  reiterations  of  it  occurred  in 
School  and  Society  for  March  1,  1958: 
one  in  the  publication  of  an  address  by 
Chancellor  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Conference  on  the  American 
High  School  on  October  28,  1957;  the 
other  in  an  article  by  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  based  upon  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  Yeshiva  University  in  New 
York  City  on  December  15,  1957. 

The  former  contains  an  interesting 
reversal  of  an  older  theme,  one  which 
has  traditionally  castigated  the  late  John 
Dewey  as  the  spiritus  diabolicus  of  mod¬ 
ern  Progress! vism.  Chancellor  Kimpton 
now  vindicates  Dewey  as  "a  pretty  good 
philosopher,”  whose  theories  were  gen¬ 
erally  sound.  But  what  happened  to 
Dewey’s  sound  theories — for  example, 
his  concept  of  thinking  as  “an  active, 
tough,  and  difficult  process”?  "This,” 
said  Chancellor  Kimpton,  “was  misun¬ 
derstood  by  certain  professional  educa¬ 
tors,  w'hose  influence  exceeded  their  wis¬ 


dom,  to  mean  that  the  end  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  is  the  adjustment  of 
our  youngsters  to  their  environment 
w'ith  no  particular  concern  or  activity 
on  their  part.”  Likewise  with  Dewey’s 
theory  of  value,  namely  “that  value  was 
growth,  meaning  that  the  good  life  is 
being  endlessly  challenged  and  endless¬ 
ly  dissatisfied  with  the  limitations  of 
the  present.”  “This  principle,”  said 
Chancellor  Kimpton,  “was  translated  by 
certain  thoughtless  Progressives  into  a 
complete  lack  of  discipline  for  youth. 
Let  them  express  themselves,  it  was 
said,  and  give  them  complete  and  un¬ 
restrained  freedom  of  action  and  speech, 
of  manners  and  lack  of  manners;  only 
then  will  they  grow.” 

Vice  President  Nixon,  in  his  article 
entitled  “A  Challenge  to  American  Edu¬ 
cation,”  claims  that  there  are  too  many 
soft  subjects  in  our  schools  and  “not 
enough  tough,  challenging  topics  that 
develop  the  mind.”  Also  there  is  no  in¬ 
centive  for  our  superior  students  because 
“the  level  of  teaching  is  geared  to  the 
least  gifted  student.”  The  most  funda¬ 
mental  weakness,  however,  is  “that 
students  are  not  allowed  to  face  the 
challenge  of  failure.  Passing  is  auto¬ 
matic.  Efforts  are  made  to  judge  the 
child  and  his  efforts,  not  his  achieve- 
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These  are  very  slick,  logical  pack¬ 
ages.  No  doubt  they  would  sound  quite 
plausible  to  many  laymen,  uttered  as 
they  are  by  educated  men.  The  Pro¬ 
gressives  have  taken  the  ball  and  run 
home.  Mission  accomplished! 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Anyone  who 
knows  much  about  the  science  of  cul¬ 
ture  knows  that  no  one  can  take  over 
the  social  mores  and  do  what  he  wants 
with  them.  Instead  of  affecting  the  cul¬ 
ture,  the  culture  affects  him.  Long  be¬ 
fore  he  distinguishes  and  confronts  his 
problems,  the  culture  has  conditioned 
his  attitudes  toward  them  and  toward 
their  solution.  In  fact,  the  culture 
hands  him  the  problems,  each  one  of 
them  firmly  rooted  in  tradition;  he  will 
find  in  solving  them  that  there  are 
vested  interests  to  reckon  with  and  stub¬ 
born  devotees  to  convert  or  to  dislodge. 

Obviously  the  culture  changes  very 
slowly,  as  do  its  institutions,  such  as 
the  law,  medicine,  the  church,  or  the 
school.  Even  where  there  is  a  strong 
program  of  research,  as  there  is  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  cultural  lag  will  delay  its 
application  to  current  practice.  A  good 
example  was  the  Eight-Year  Study  com¬ 
pleted  almost  twenty  years  ago.  Five 
volumes  were  written  on  the  great  ex¬ 


periment  on  patterns  of  high  school 
study  as  they  affect  success  in  college. 
The  results  were  positive,  startling,  and 
certainly  vindicative  of  pupil-teacher 
planned  activities,  activities  commonly 
designated  by  such  terms  as  “core”  or 
“unified  studies.”  Did  this  vindication 
effect  an  immediate  revolution  in  school 
practice?  Of  course  not.  Everywhere 
the  results  of  the  study  were  challenged, 
discredited,  ridiculed  as  “progressive” 
(often  by  people  who  hadn’t  bothered  to 
read  the  books). 

Critics  like  Chancellor  Kimpton  and 
Vice  President  Nixon  do  not  identify 
the  “certain  professional  educators, 
whose  influence  exceeded  their  wisdom” 
nor  the  teachers  whose  “level  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  geared  to  the  least  gifted  stu¬ 
dent”  (he  really  didn’t  mean  this,  did 
he?);  and  so  they  commit  the  logical 
sin  of  uttering  the  sweeping  generaliza¬ 
tion,  a  mean  propagandic  weapon  used 
frequently  by  those  who  are  negative  to 
change.  If  the  latter  were  to  reflect  at 
all,  they  could  take  real  comfort  in  the 
creeping  pace  of  our  slow  evolutionary 
struggle.  And  if  they  think  that  the 
schools  have  gone  soft,  let  them  ponder 
the  startling  figures  on  drop-outs  in  the 
high-school  years,  together  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  possible  causes  therefor. 
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